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Royal visit to Douglas Arter Centre 


“Someone’s had the Pledge out!” 
commented the Princess of 
Wales as she caught : ight of a 
handsome Swiss Cheese plant in 
the hall of the Douglas Arter 
Centre near Salisbury. 

Then she saw collages of the 
Royal family made by the severe- 
ly handicapped young people 
who attend the centre. 

“Look”, she said to the Prince 
of Wales, “your medals are milk 
bottle tops!” - 

The royal couple were paying 
an informal visit to The Spastics 
Society’s day and residential 
centre last month. They talked to 
many of the young people and 
met Geoffrey Arter, son of the 
benefactor, staff and parents. 

The Princess remembered 
Mrs Joyce Smith from the 
National Rubella Campaign, and 
Prince Charles reminisced with 
John Cox about their days on 
HMS Norfolk. 

Touring the centre with Mrs 
Smith and John Adams, its 
manager, they saw how a com- 
puter can be used to exploit a 
person’s residual sight, and a 
teaching project to design a 
good wheelchair for people with 
severe postural problems. 

So interested were they in 
everything, that their visit over- 
an the schedule by 25 minutes. 

“Tt was a marvellous day,” said 
Mrs Smith afterwards. “They 
tried to understand what was 
going on — and they did.” 


The Princess (left) admires col- 
lages of the Royal Family. 


Kite-flying in Parliament 


A Bill to make charities more 
accountable to the public for the 
money they spend came before 
Parliament on 20 June under the 
Ten Minute Rule. 

The Registration and Accoun- 
tability of Charities Bill was in- 
troduced by Tim Yeo MP, former 
director of The Spastics Society. 

The Bill, believed to be the 
first of its kind, requires all 
charities to be registered; to 
make their regular annual re- 
turns (including independent- 
ly audited accounts) available 
for public inspection; and to 
open their AGMs to financial 
supporters who carry a receipt 
of donation. 

In 1980, charitable income 
from all sources amounted to £5 
billion. Each year charities 


receive fiscal concessions from 
central government worth more 
than £500 million in lost re- 
venue to the Treasury, and £130 
million in direct grants. 

Yet not all charities have to be 
registered, and of those that are, 
about three quarters have not 
filed any financial accounts in 
the last five years. 

“The present scope for abuse 
with regard to charities is very 
considerable,” said Tim Yeo: 

The Bill received an un- 
opposed first reading. But in 
spite of all-party support, it is un- 
likely to go further than the prin- 
ters for lack of Parliamentary 
time. 

“T hope it will be picked up by 
someone else in the future,” said 
Tim Yeo. 


S tepben Ti homas is ready with a bouquet for the Princess. 
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While Prince Charles talks to 
John Adams, manager of the 
Douglas Arter Centre, watched 
by Mrs Joyce Smith, Princess 
Diana meets Mrs Hazel Best, 
her son Mark (back to picture), 
and Linda Sturgess. 
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Voluntary organisations 
are failing to give a lead 


National voluntary organisations as a whole are failing to re- 
spond actively to the needs ofa multi-racial society. 

They do not know whether their services are reaching the 
four million ethnic minority people in this country — it would 
seem they are not — and far from giving a lead to statutory 
authorities, they are lagging behind in promoting racial har- 
mony and ensuring equal access and equal treatment. 

These are the findings of a 64-page report from a working 
party of the National Council for Voluntary Organisations. A 
Multi-Racial Society: the role of national voluntary orga- 
nisations was published last month. 


76 voluntary organisations 
took part in the survey. 

They were asked about the 
range and proportion of ethnic 
minority groups receiving ser- 
vices, whether existing services 
take account of ethnic minority 
clientele and how far ethnic 
minorities are involved in the 
organisations themselves. 

Only 4 organisations out of 51 
who answered the questionnaire 
felt they were reaching all their 
potential clients. Failure to 
publicise services effectively 
and inadequate resources were 
frequently given as reasons. 

“These may mask the low 
priority accorded to such work,” 
comments the report. 

Only half the organisations in 
the survey said they were taking 
special measures to encourage 
more ethnic minority clients to 
use their services. Yet these 
were, presumably, the more 
motivated organisations in the 
voluntary sector. 

“Such results must give cause 
for concern and points to the 
need for key organisations to 
take more of a lead,” says the re- 
port. 

The report also found that 
most organisations are unclear 
about what it means to have an 
equal opportunities policy and 
are confused about how it would 
operate. 


 Rifton 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


A wide variety of LEA TE and Satin for the handicapped ‘child 
Fully illustrated CATALOGUE available free 
Robertsbridge E Sussex TN32 5DR phone 0580 880626: 


Although examples of effec- 
tive work are highlighted, the 
overall picture is gloomy. 

The report has been wel- 
comed by the Government and 
by ethnic minority self-help 
groups. 

“With genuine co-operation 
from the white-managed volun- 
tary sector, the situation as it 
stands can be changed for the be- 
nefit of all”, said Vince Hines of 
the National Federation of Self- 
Help Organisations at the laun- 
ching meeting. 

But perhaps the traditional 
methods will need re-thinking. 

Michaela Dungate, author of 
the report, thought it might be 
better for traditional organisa- 
tions to support existing and 
potential black self-help groups 
and other ethnic minority com- 
munity groups rather than take 
over their role and use up pre- 
cious resources. 

“This is difficult to do,” she 
said. “It may mean giving up re- 
sources, credit and status. Yet 
this is not a high price to pay for 
better credibility within the 
black community and _ lasting 
positive relationships between 
the black and the white volun- 
tary sector.” 


John Tizard discusses the report 
and its implications for The 
Spastics Society on page 3. 
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LOCAL GROUP 


SECRETARY 
30 years on 


During the last few weeks, our 
thoughts have been taken back 
40 years, to D-Day. 

In the South Humberside Spas- 
tics Society we have beeu think- 
ing back to 1954, to a time when 
Britain was just emerging from 
the after effects of the Second 
World War, when rationing was 
just ending, TV was a novelty, 
the prospect of putting a man on 
the moon seemed pie in the sky 
— and facilities for cerebral pal- 
sied people in Grimsby and dis- 
trict were non-existent. 

Inspired by the efforts of The 
Spastics Society, formed 2 years 
earlier, a group of parents in 
Grimsby and district decided 
that their cerebral palsied chil- 
dren needed a much better stan- 
dard of life than they were get- 
ting from health authorities and 
local government departments. 

They soon became known as 
the Grimsby, Cleethorpes and 
District Spastics Society, and Ia- 
ter — long before the creation of 
the County of Humberside — be- 
came the South Humberside 
Spastics Society. 

Last month the Society cele- 
brated its 30th Anniversary with 
a reunion and a visit by Mrs 
Joyce Smith and John Cox. 

In the early days the Society 
worked hard and raised money 
to provide much needed phy- 
siotherapy and day care for its 
children. 

My wife, Edna, and I joined the 
Group in 1959 when our son 
was 2 years old and diagnosed as 
cp. I was immediately enrolled 
as Secretary and here I am 25 
years on still an overworked and 
underpaid Honorary Secretary. 

I must admit that I have en- 
joyed being involved with all the 
successes and failures of the 
Group. Some of the battles that I 
have fought with county coun- 
cils and county boroughs in the 
past have been very stimulating, 
especially when one wins! 

At the start of the ’60s things 
began to move as we amalga- 
mated with Boston, Stamford, 
Grantham, Lincoln and Scun- 
thorpe. We had lots of fun 
together fundraising to build the 
Lincolnshire Spastics Society 


# 


Ken Coulbeck 


Centre. This was a residential 
home for 30 adults and was 
opened to the first residents in 
1966. 

In 1972 we built and equip- 
ped the Centre for Handicapped 
Children which is a long term 
assessment centre for children 
from birth to the age of 6 or 7. 
After a grand opening by Bob 
Monkhouse, the centre was 
handed over to the Grimsby Dis- 
trict General Hospital Manage- 
ment Board who has run it very 
efficiently ever since. 

We found very early, as many a 
group has found before us, that it 
is easy to fundraise for bricks and 
mortar but not so easy for run- 
ning costs. 

For the past 13 years we have 
had a holiday bungalow which 
has been adapted for disabled 
people. 

Over the years we have con- 
tinued working and fundraising, 
and in 1979 we opened a toy lib- 
rary for mentally and physically 
handicapped people ofall ages. A 
comprehensive welfare and 
advice service is also very active. 

I would like to think that after 
30 years we could be made re- 
dundant, but no such luck. We 
are needed just as much now as 
in the beginning — in fact more 
so because the incidence of se- 
vere disability is still heavy. 

However, like other groups, 
we have the added complication 
of the Ageing Parent Syndrome. 
These parents need our help 
more than anybody. They have 
dedicated their lives to their dis- 
abled sons and daughters and de- 
serve all the help that this Socie- 
ty can give them. 


Ken Coulbeck is also a member 
the The Societys Executive 
Council. 


SIT, SWING & LOWER 
FOR A COMFORTABLE, STRAIN-FREE BATH. 


Enjoy a relaxing bath in your own home with the help of an 
Autolift. The sturdy moulded chair lifts over the bath edge 
and right down into the water with the minimum of effort. 
A locking device is available to facilitate entry froma 
wheelchair and the Autolift can be either self or assistant 


operated. 


‘CONTACT MECANAIDS FOR A FREE DEMONSTRATION OF THE 
AUTOLIFT IN THE PRIVACY OF YOUR OWN HOME. 


MECANAIDS - FREEPOST - GLOUCES ER - GL1 1BR: Telephone 0452 500200 


TO MECANAIDS - FREEPOST - GLOUCESTER - GL1 1BR 
PLEASE SEND ME DETAILS OF THE AUTOLIFT BATHING CHAIR 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


mecanaids heal NO. 


Educational 
integration: 
there must be 
choice 


I write in reply to the letter by 
Mr John Hall in your newspaper, 
May 1984. 
’ Mr Hall, whom I know and for 
whom I have a great deal of re- 
spect, expresses concern over 
the motives of people in main- 
stream further education who 
welcome an opportunity to pro- 
vide education for students with 
disabilities or other special 
needs within their colleges. 
While I agree with him that he 
has a right to doubt the motives 
of those people who, because of 
falling rolls, slack timetables or 
other spare resources, look to 


_find a new source of students to 


use these usefully, I must point 
out that many of us who strive to 
offer education for students with 
special needs within our col- 
leges base that desire upon edu- 
cational and human motives, not 
just expediency. 

Surely we are talking about 
choice. 

Recent reports and legislation 
have emphasised choice. If all 
that is available are specialist re- 
sidential colleges far from the 
students’ own home, there is no 
real choice. 

Only when we have a provi- 
sion within colleges in the stu- 
dents’ own home area, as well as 
specialist residential colleges, 
will that real choice take place. 

In our own college we have a 
full range of further education, 
and amongst our staff we have a 
lot of experience, training and 
expertise in working with stu- 
dents with special needs. 

The logical step is to make 
provision which would then be 
available to anyone in the local 
area who wishes to bridge the 
gap between special school 
(segregated) and mainstream 
further education or employ- 
ment (integrated ). 

We would hope to provide a 
bridging course which would 


. offer an introduction progres- 


sively towards the latter inter- 
grated model. 

Anybody who _ advocates 
strongly that only one form of 
education is best is preventing 
young people themselves from 
evaluating the alternative and 
making a real choice. 

Joanna Beazley-Richards 
Head of Department 
Community Care Studies 
Edmonton College of Further 
Education 

Montagu Road 

London N18 2LY 


Mother of. 
invention 


I am a spastic whose left side is 
affected. As this includes my left 
hand, I could not use pins for 
holding up my baby’s terry 
cotton nappies. 

I did try disposable nappies, 
but I didn’t like them. 

Instead, I started using 11% in 
masking tape. It works well, and 
sticks until it gets very wet, but 
by then it is time to change the 
nappy anyway. 

I thought that other disabled 
mums and dads might like to 
know of this idea. It’s very safe 
and quick. 

Hilary James, 
152 Brunswick Street, 
Cheltenham. 


Letters to the Editor’ 


Disability Now 12 Park Crescent London WIN 4EQ 


“bloody terrible” 


After reading the conflicting 
views of Mr M J Ackroyd and Jan 
Hook (letters May and June) on 
the change in the name of The 
Society’s newspaper, I felt I must 
voice my support for Jan Hook. 

Speaking as a disabled person I 
consider the word “spastic” not 
only embarrassing but offensive 
and I would like to see it com- 
pletely retired from active 
service. 

I and many of my friends 
would only have read _ the 
Spastics News under a plain 
cover, but Disability Now 
sounds enlightened enough to 
be looked through by anyone 
and I for one am distributing it 
each month amongst the 90 


members of my P.H.A.B. (Physi- 
cally Handicapped and Able: 


Bodied ) Freewheelers’ Club. 

Having worked for the past 
three years at the North Stafford- 
shire Spastic Association’s Gro- 
cott Centre in Stoke-on-Trent, I 
have discovered numerous 
handicapped people who share 
my abhorrence of the word 
“spastic”, and a recent survey 
taken there amongst both handi- 
capped and able bodied mem- 
bers can confirm this. : 

From a total of 45 people 
interviewed, 34 stated that they 
disliked all usage of the word 
“spastic”, 5 said that they didn’t 
mind it and 6 people preferred it 
to cerebral palsy. 

The survey figures speak for 
themselves. But it took Harry the 
plumber to put almost every- 
one’s feelings into words. 

Having only called at the 
.centre to carry out a job, he was 
asked what he though of the 
name “spastic”. He replied, “Its a 
bloody terrible word.” 

I couldn’t agree more. 
Gillian Cooper 
Centre Administration Secretary 
for The North Staffs Spastic 
Association, 

iser and Treasurer P.H.A.B. 
Freewheelers’ Club 
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It brings us 
into the 
e 39 
community 
I am writing in reply to the let- 
ter, “It’s an inappropriate name”, 
in the May issue of Disability 
Now. 

I cannot understand why 
some members of the Durham 
County Spastics Society feel that 
the new name for The Society’s 
paper, Disability Now, is in- 
appropriate. 

I felt that the other title for the 
paper, Spastics News, put people 
like me who suffer from cerebral 


palsy into a class of our own and 
ignored people with other dis- 


abilities, ie. the blind, deaf and 


those with spina bifida. 

I also feel that the word “spas- 
tic” is wrongly used by the pub- 
lic. When I hear the word used 
by young children in the street 
and they shout out “You spas- 
tic!” to other children it makes 
me feel as if 1 come from another 
world. 

I like the new title for the pap- 
er as it suggests that it includes 
all disabled not just the cerebral 


palsied. 


I think it brings us into the 


community and does not leave 
us in a class of our own. 

Debbie Calverley 

31 Keir Hardie Way 

Barking 


-Essex IG11 9NX 


Conduct 
unbecoming 
We strongly object to the use, 
on page 11 of Disability Now 
(Qune) of the four “can-can” 

girls. 

The photo is intended to draw 
attention to a fund-raising event 
which involved some 30,000 
walkers — the other 29,996 wal- 
kers must be fairly peeved that 
they were not singled out for 
attention simply because they 


were not prepared to show off 
their knickers. 


Staff throughout The Society ~ 


are working hard to change pub- 
lic attitudes towards people 
with disabilities in general and 
cerebral palsied people in par- 
ticular. i 

Considerable progress has 
been made, but there is still a lot 
of work to be done in changing a 
long tradition of discrimination 
against, and ridicule of, disabled 
people. 

For years too, the Women’s 
Movement has fought to change 
the public belief that women — 
depicted in all sorts of degrading 
ways — are a legitimate advertis- 
ing tool. 

How then can we expect sup- 
port for our own _ attitude- 
changing campaigns when we 
are content to ignore the efforts 
of other groups? 

As Editor of a newspaper enti-' 
tled Disability Now, you should 
know better. 

Linda Avery, 
and 23 others 


If only our serious items would 
evoke such a reader response — 
Editor. 


Record breaker 


Wei Kan Cheung 


I have made 375 words from the 
word “regulations”. Is this a re- 
cord? 

Can any of your readers beat 
this? 
Wei Kan Cheung 
The Wilfred Pickles School 
Tixover Grange 
Duddington 
Stafford, Lincs. PED 3QN 


CP employees? 
I have changed my job from 
teaching in primary school to 
being the first ever welfare 
officer for the Spastics Society of 
New Zealand (Inc). 

I am a spastic cp myself —para- 
plegia and some hearing loss. 
This position is quite a feather in 
my cap as well as a major step 
taken by the Society here.’ _ 

I wonder how many cp’s your 
society employs to carry out its 
work? Could you tell us some 
time please. We’d be interested. 
A Young 
PO Box 24-024 
Royal Oak 
Auckland 
New Zealand 


If you subtract the 95 disabled 
people in The Society’s sheltered 
workshops, there are 18 reg- 
istered disabled people working 
for The Society. No breakdown 
of cp people is available — Edi- 
tor. : 
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How should a national voluntary organisation meet the challenge ofa 


multi-racial society? 


Leon Hippolyte is a pupil at Rutland House School, Nottingham. 


A Multi-racial Society — the Role 
of National Voluntary Organis- 
ations* is the report of the 
Ethnic Minorities Working Party 
of the National Council of Volun- 
tary Organisations (NCVO). It 
should prompt a lot of- debate 
and questioning. 

Are organisations like The 
Spastics Society reaching out as 
they should to ethnic minorities? 
‘While non-whites constitute 
only 4% of the population, they 
are grossly over-represented in 
certain areas such as poverty and 
unemployment. Voluntary orga- 
nisations must work against the 
racialism that pervades society. 

The NCVO party surveyed 76 
voluntary organisations, and 
asked three basic questions. 
1.Do existing voluntary orga- 
nisations consciously take 
account of the needs and wishes 
of ethnic minorities? 

2. What range of ethnic minor- 
ities are covered by the organisa- 
tions’ services? 

3. How well are ethnic minor- 
ities represented among the 
organisations’ own employees 
and volunteers? 

The NCVO found that most 
voluntary organisations didn’t 
know if they were effectively 
reaching ethnic minorities. The 
report suggested that they were 
not, although half the organisa- 
tions polled claimed to have 
made positive efforts to do so. 

The reasons for ineffective- 
ness most commonly cited by 
the organisations were inadequ- 
ate publicising of their services 
and lack of resources — though 
the latter could just mean giving 
the problem low priority. 

There is a danger that ethnic 


*Available from bookshops (£3.95) or 
from Macdonald and Evans Distribution 
Services, Eastover Road, Plymouth PL6 
7PZ (£4.45 inc. postage ). 


minority communities do not take 
advantage of services provided by 
many voluntary organisations be- 
cause they see them as primarily 
white and middle class. 

Voluntary organisations vary 
widely in their approach to 
minority groups. 

Some have no approach at all: 
they either neglect the issue or 
take a laissez-faire attitude. 
Some have a declared but vague 
“equal opportunities” policy. 
Others have tried to plan a poli- 
cy for ethnic minority groups, 
for example by employing spe- 
cialists, developing particular 
services and facilitating the re- 
cruitment and training of mem- 
bers and staff from the ethnic 
minorities. A few organisations 
have minority group members 
on their senior committees. 

Most organisations, however, 
need to make much more effort 
at communicating with ethnic 
minorities, through contact with 
ethnic minority groups, includ- 
ing the use of their newspapers, 
translating information and leaf- 
lets, appointing specialist field- 
workers and establishing advis- 
ory panels from ethnic. com- 
munities. 

All national voluntary orga- 
nisations should also have vigor- 
ously monitored equal opportu- 
nities policies in hiring, training 
and promoting employees, says 
the report. 

This means keeping records 
that show the ethnic origins of 
employees and job applicants. 

Such procedures are sensitive 
and need the confidence and 
cooperation of all employees. 

The volunteer force of any 
voluntary organisation should 
also represent the multi-racial 
society that we live in. 

The question remains as to 
whether voluntary organisations 


John Tizard, Research and Development Officer for The Spastics Society, highlights the issues 


AYP. Studio 


should separate out minority 
groups in special-ethnic service 
programmes or should concen- 
trate on developing programmes 
that integrate minority group 
clients with others. 

In my view the first approach 
may bring faster results but in 
the long run is likely to reinforce 
the racial barriers that characte- 
rise our society. However, in 
dealing with minority group 
members — both as employees 
and as clients — voluntary orga- 
nisations should show consid- 
eration for religious customs, . 
cultural traditions, special diet- 
ary needs and so forth. 

The NCVO has done a 
tremendous job with their ex- 
cellent survey and report. It cites 
many examples of good and not 
so good practice in voluntary 
organisations. It shows what 
help the Commission for Racial 
Equality and the NCVO itself can 
give to voluntary organisations 
in sharing ideas and experience. 
Much too can be learned from 
progressive local authorities. 

More important than any- 
thing, though, is that the whole 
issue has been raised for debate 
and discussion. 

What about 
Society? 

The Society does not maintain 
ethnic records on staff or clients. 
It does not yet have a clear 
policy towards the multi-racial 
society. 

However, the Social Services 
Division has begun a study. This 
will find out how the Division — 
in terms of social work support, 
residential care, day services and 
other provisions — can best meet 
the challenge of a multi-racial 
society and the specific needs of 
the cerebral palsied and their 
families. in ethnic minority 


groups. 


The Spastics 
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MONTH IN 


PARLIAMENT 


HOUSE OF COMMONS 


Disabled Persons 
Vehicles (VAT) 
Reacting to pressure from orga- 
nisations concerned with trans- 
port for disabled people, the 
Chancellor of the- Exchequer 
announced on 6 June further 
VAT relief on disabled peoples’ 
vehicles. 
* Leasing charges paid by reci- 
pients of mobility allowance and 
mobility supplement for cars re- 
leased to them under the Mota- 
bility Scheme will be zero rated. 
* Relief for specially adapted 
vehicles used by charities to 
carry handicapped persons in 
wheelchairs will be extended to 
vehicles with more than 12 

seats. 

* From 1 July, relief will also be 
extended for any motor vehicle 
up to 50 seats designed or sub- 
stantially and permanently 


‘adapted for carrying a handi- 


capped person in a wheelchair. 

There will be further relief. 
from the car tax. It applies broad- 
ly to vehicles with fewer than 12 
seats. Although there has been 
relief for ambulances since 
1973, and from 1 May this year 
relief has been available for vehi- 
cles designed or adapted for car- 
rying a person in a wheelchair or 
stretcher, no relief was available 
for similarly adapted vehicles 
with between 7-11 seats used by 
charities and other bodies. 

Relief will be extended from 1 
July to those vehicles which are 
eligible for VAT relief. 

Treasury Orders will follow 


shortly. 


For further information contact 
your local customs and excise 
office or the Lobbying Depart- 
ment at 12 Park Crescent. 


Rate Support 

In a parliamentary question on 
13 June, Sir David Price secured 
a commitment from the Par- 
liamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for the Environment, Wil- 
liam Waldegrave, to review the 
level of rate support grant to loc- 
al authorities in view of the 
transfer of long-stay patients into 
the community. 


HOUSE OF LORDS 


London Regional 
Transport Bill 
This month has seen the Com- 
mittee, Report and Third Read- 
ing of the London Regional 
Transport Bill in the House of 
Lords. 

Members of the House of 
Lords led by, Lord Ennals and 
Baroness Lane-Fox were con- 
cerned that an amendment 
promised by the Government 
which would place a duty on the 
new London Regional Transport 
Board to meet the needs of dis- 
abled people had not material- 
ised. 

In Committee on 7 June, Baro- 
ness Lane-Fox said that the Fed-. 
eration of Dial-A-Rides wished to 
see some provision for special 
vehicles written into the Bill. 

Lord Ennals explained that 
only 5 per cent of Dial-A-Rides 
are paid by local borough au- 
thorities, while 95 per cent are 
financed by the GLC, whose fu- 
ture is under threat. 


Many boroughs will not be 
able to raise the extra money if 
the Government proceed with 
their rate-capping measures. 

He stressed that many dis- 
abled people in London were de- 
pendent on Dial-A-Rides and 
want reassurance that the re- 
sources will be found. He press- 
ed for amendments. 

Later, Lord Underhill express- 
ed concern about the level of 
concessionary fares which the 
new London Regional Transport 
Authority will be able to offer 
and about hours of travel. 

The House was assured by the 
Earl of Avon that the Govern- 
ment was laying statutory duties 
on the new Transport Board, for 
example, to finance a special 
concessionary fare scheme 
when the scheme comes into op- 
eration. That, he thought, went 
far enough. 

At the Third Reading, Lord En- 
nals attempted to have a com- 
mitment on the part of London 
Regional Transport to provide 
special transport facilities for 
people with particular disabili- 
ties written into the Bill. 

He reminded the Government 
of the commitment it had given 
during the Committee stage. 

He referred to The Spastics 
Society along with other orga- 
nisations. 

If these organisations had 
been consulted, he said, would 
they have wanted verbal assur- 
ance or to see assurances written 
into the Bill? 

“It is not good enough simply 
to say, we will leave it to the Lon- 
don boroughs,” Lord Ennals said. 

When the amendment was 
forced to a division, it was defe- 
ated by a majority of 15. 


Rates Bill 

Another major piece of legisla- 
tion which has been taxing the 
minds of Members of the House 
of Lords during the last month is 
the Rates Bill. It brings forward 
Government proposals for con- 
trolling local government fi- 
nance — known as “rate- 
capping”. 

Two important amendments 
were moved at the Committee 
Stage on 5 June. 

Baroness Faithful proposed 
that voluntary organisations reg- 
istered with the Charity Com- 
mission should be outside the 
scope of local authority rate- 
capping, and Lord Ennals prop- 
osed a similar exemption for 
money spent by local authorities 
on priority groups such as men- 
tally handicapped and elderly 
people. 

During lengthy debates, the 
role of voluntary organisations 
like The Spastics Society was 
stressed — how they provide vital 
services not only to their own 
members but to local author- 
ities. 

The Minister, Lord Bellwin, 
promised Lady Faithful that he 
would consider her amendment 
and come back at Report Stage 
with the Government's view. 
The response to Lord Ennals was 
less promising. 

At the Third Reading, on 18 
June, Lord Bellwin duly brought 
forward a Government amend- 
ment which would exempt char- 
itable organisations from local 
government rate-capping. While 
admitting there was some ambi- 
guity in the wording of the 
amendment, he thought that 
voluntary organisations should 
not be pessimistic about future 


funding from local authorities: 
new powers to be written into 
the Bill would ensure that the 
Secretary of State could, on 
appeal, investigate and require 
information from authorities ab- 
out their proposals for voluntary 
organisations. 

This minor victory has two 
drawbacks. First, the Secretary of 
State will acquire greater powers 
of intervention in local authority 
finances. Second, any money 
won on appeal to the Secretary 
will be at the expense of some 
other local need since no extra 
money has been provided under 
the Bill to support this amend- 
ment. 


The ill effects 
of smoking 
On 13 June, Lord Henderson in- 
troduced a short debate on 
Health or Smoking, a report by 
the Royal College of Physicians. 

In his opening speech he cal- 
led for a three-pronged attack on 
advertisements and sponsorship 
by cigarette companies. 

First, he wanted voluntary 
agreements which would res- 
trict or totally ban all advertise- 
ments of cigarettes and spon- 
sorship that relates to smoking. 

Second, he wanted an increase 
in the Health Education Coun- 
cil’s budget which is a present 
£3 million a year. (The manufac- 
turers’ advertising budget in this 
country is-£100 million a year 
and the revenue which the 
Treasury now receives from 
cigarette packs has reached £5 
billion a year. ) : 

Lord Henderson asked the 
Government to increase €x- 
penditure on the anti-smoking 

continued on page 4 
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REPORTS 


RI World Congress 
Support for CSIE 


The Centre for Studies on In- 
tegration in Education was rep- 
resented at the 1984 World Con- 
gress of Rehabilitation Interna- 
tional (RI) in Lisbon in June. 

The theme of the conference, 
“Information, . Awareness and 
Understanding for Integration of 
Disabled Persons and Society”, 
reflects the growing demand 
from every country for changing 
attitudes, so that people with 
handicaps can play a fuller part 
in their communities at every age. 

At the final plenary session, 
Byron Buic-Constable of RI, New 
Zealand, spoke from his wheel- 
chair and had the impossible task 
of summarising dozens of papers 
given over four days. The 4,000 
delegates present from 80 coun- 
tries warmly welcomed his 
views, which were expressed 
with great clarity and in the form 
of a series of questions and brief 
thought-provoking, but unre- 
lated, statements. 

“Respect my differences, but 
give me the same opportuni- 
ties,” he said. 

“If we had not had institu- 
tionalism, we would not need in- 
tegration. 

“The positive effect on the dis- 
abled in mainstream education is 
amazing. 

“If society itself is diverse, is it 
possible for the disabled to inte- 
grate? 

“Solve poverty and we solve 
integration. 

“Do charity and paternalism 
provide integration or do they 
extend childhood? 

“Do organisation structures 
encourage separatism?” 

At a workshop session, Seppo 
Matinvesi from Finland said 
there is total integration in 
education in Finland. But he 
warned of the need for vigilance 
so that special needs were not 
overlooked in ordinary schools. 

I came away reassured that the 
Centre, as part of The Spastics 
Society, was in the vanguard of 
thinking about the education of 
children with special needs. 

Elizabeth Wallis 
CSIE 


A Paper prepared for the RI 
World Congress, Integration in 
Education in England and Wales, 
is available, free, from CSIE, 
16 Fitzroy Square, London 
WIN 4FO. 


easily 


Arts accessibility: two models of good practice 


Roger 5 tennet outside The Roses Theatre. 


The Roses Theatre in Tewkes- 
bury will probably be remem- 
bered as the scene of Eric More- 
cambe’s last performance. 

But it could also go down in 
history as the theatre with the 
best facilities for disabled people 
outside London. 

The show Eric took part in just 
before he collapsed on 27 May 
was raising money to convert 
the theatre. 

£4,000 is needed to provide 
space for 30 wheelchairs, and to 
create another door which will 
give access from the car park. 

“We were all shaken by Eric’s 
death,” says Roger Stennett, who 
runs the theatre with his father, 
Crossroads star, Stan. “But it har- 
dened our resolve to faise 
money. We want to complete 
the project as a testament to that 
evening.” 

Roger is artistic director of the 
newly-formed Roses Theatre 
Arts Centre — a subsidised en- 
clave within the borough 


council-owned theatre. 


Gloucestershire Echo 


In the autumn he is presenting 
an extensive programme of 
fringe theatre, music and dance. 

Disabled and unemployed 
people will be charged £1, stu- 
dents, children and _ senior 
citizens £1.50, and the full price 
will be £2.50. . 

“We want a positive use of the 
theatre for the people in the un- 
employed and disabled categor- 
ies,’ Roger says. 

“It's a gesture — and I don't 
want to be accused of being pat- 
ronising. But you’ve got to stand 
on one side of the fence or the 
other, and hope you won't 
offend people.” 

Before coming to the Roses 
Theatre, Roger was a Deputy 
Director of the South-West Arts 
Association, and a founder of 
Artshare South-West — an access 
project based on Shape. 

He was consulted when the 
Roses Theatre was. originally 
built — which perhaps explains 
why the building is already so 
well adapted. 


Dudley Coates, BP’s manager of donations and Sponsorships, hands 


Jack Blake 


a cheque for £2,500 to Neil Kirk for the Half-Moon Theatre project. 
With them (left to right) are Himman Joseph and Merry Cross of the 
Out and About Group in Tower Hamlets who were consulted, Philip 
Rock and Tessa Murray of BP, Florian Beigel, the architect, and Steve 
Murphy, appeal manager for the project. 


The first theatre to be built in 
London’s East End for over a cen- 
tury has a fresh approach to de- 
sign and the needs of disabled 
people. It should be a model for 
others. 

At a cost of £2 million, the 
Half-Moon Theatre is expanding 
from a converted chapel in the 
Mile End Road to a theatre com- 
plex which includes a piazza, a 
400-seat auditorium, a young 
people’s theatre club and a com- 
munity centre. 

The theme of community has 
been carried into the design so 
that the piazza will become a 
side street of the Mile End Road 
leading to the auditorium which 
has facades and narrow galleries 
that make it look like a square 
surrounded by houses. There 
will even be a starry “sky” and 
street lamps. 

Florian Beigel, the architect, 


_drew on a tradition of theatre 


design that goes back via the 
Globe Theatre and the Italian 
commedia dellarte to Greece 
and Rome. 

But his ideas about accessibil- 
ity are very modern, and to en- 
sure that the complex meets the 
needs of disabled people he 
asked Neil Kirk of Environmen- 
tal Design Partnership in Read- 
ing, to act as a consultant. 

“I was studying at the North 
London Polytechnic at the time,” 
said Neil Kirk, “and I had recent- 
ly moved into a wheelchair. He 
saw the difficulties I had getting 
round the Polytechnic”. 

The result of their  col- 
laboration will open early next 
year. 

Meanwhile, BP has generously 
donated £2,500 towards levell- 
ing expenses and adapting 
seating. 

£1 million is still needed to 
complete the project. 


MONTH IN 


PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
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campaign from 0.06 per cent of 
its £5 billion revenue to 2 per 
cent. 

Lastly, he wanted the Health 
Education Council to change the 
emphasis of its advertising away 
from horror stories towards a 
more constructive approach to 
kicking the habit. 

In a stirring maiden speech, 
the Duke of Gloucester, patron 
of ASH (Action on Smoking and 


Newton Streamlineris only 16 wide 


Narrow spaces on trains, planes, ships and 
Caravans can be easily used with a 
‘Streamliner’ — and when its wheels are 


removed it weighs a mere 22Ibs and folds away 
to only 5 inches wide. 
The self propelling wheels can be clipped on or 


off by the user without leaving the chair. 


This makes it the perfect second wheelchair for 
people who like to travel in style. 
Let us send you more information about the 


‘Streamliner’ and the rest of our wide range of 
chairs and aids. 


MADE BY DISABLED PEOPLE. 


Newton Products, Meadway Works, Garretts Green Lane, Birmingham B33 0SQ. Telephone: 021-783 6081. 
A MANUFACTURING DIVISION OF THE SPASTICS SOCIETY. 


Health ) emphasised the need for 
education at an early age on the 
danger of smoking. Education on 
how the body works, how to 
treat it, and how it can be mistre- 
ated, should be part of every 
school curriculum, he believed 
— a view shared by The Spastics 
Society. 

Baroness Masham talked ab- 
out abstaining from smoking in 
pregnancy and the link between 
smoking, abnormalities and low 
birth weight. 

As a disabled traveller, she 
pointed out that British Rail does 
not give disabled people the 
choice of sitting in a non- 
smoking area in the new 125 
trains. 

She called for greater consid- 
eration. 

Lord Glenarthur, the Health 
Minister, thought that Govern- 
ment policies were making con- 
siderable impact on the smoking 
problem and on the strategy to 
dissuade people, especially the 
young, from smoking. Health 
Education Councils do publish 
the dangers to the unborn child 
or a mother smoking during 


pregnancy. 


Care in the Community 


Mental handicap hospitals. 
Answering a question put by 
Lord Mottistone on 21 May, Lord 
Glenarthur, the Minister re- 
sponsible for mental handicap, 
admitted that although there 
were 46,456 beds available for 
mental handicap hospitals and 
units in 1982, it is not possible to 
identify centrally how many are 
in small units in the community 
and near patients’ homes. 
Regional Health Authorities, 
he said, are preparing a strategy 
for the next 10 years which will 
cover all their services. 
Employment of physiother- 
apists. On 6 June, Baroness 


Lane-Fox raised the subject of 
physiotherapists in community 
care. 

The Minister, the Earl of Caith- 

ness, believed that there were 
about 9,000 whole-time equiva- 
lent posts in the NHS, and con- 
firmed the Government’s com- 
mitment to improving the ser- 
vice. However, no constructive 
plans or increase in finance 
seems forthcoming. 
Dentists. The Earl of Caithness 
confirmed that following last 
year’s review of future dental 
manpower needs, the intake of 
the UK dental schools is to be 
reduced by 10 per cent this au- 
tumn: dental decay among chil- 
dren has declined sharply. 

Lord Ennals, doubted if under- 
employment existed. Was it a re- 
sult of fewer people having 
check-ups because of the rising 
cost, he asked, a problem high- 
lighted by the British Dental 
Association. 

He thought that disabled peo- 
ple could offer a solution to 
under-employment. More den- 
tists should have accessible 
surgeries and be willing to treat 
disabled patients. 


Health and Social 

Security Bill 
This Bill, which introduces 
Clause 11, the new Severe Dis- 
ablement Allowance, went into 
Committee on 12 June but the 
relevant clause was not discus- 
sed till 21 June. 

The Spastics Society con- 
tinues to take an active part in 
this debate. It supported amend- 
ments moved by Lord Stallard to 
raise the age of cut-off from 20 to 
25 which would allow disabled 
young people with learning diffi- 
culties at school to go on to 
further education or training be- 
fore “trying the job market”. 

Lord Stallard quoted The Spas- 
tics Society as saying that “The 


youth exemption age of 20 is far 
too low,” and stressed that there 
had been general agreement 
from all disability organisations 
on a cut-off point of 25. 

He quoted evidence from one 
of The Society’s colleges which 
shows the difficulties some 
young school leavers have to get 
jobs. 

He questioned the Govern-. 
ment’s estimates, given to the 
Commons, that to raise the age 
limit to 25 would cost £10 mil- 
lion. He asked for figures ex- 
plaining where the savings in 
Supplementary Benefit would 
be. However, his amendment 
was withdrawn after Lord Gle- 
narthur promised there would 
be further discussions.’ 

An attempt by Lord Kilmar- 
nock to increase the cut-off age 
from 20 to 25 for mentally hand- 
icapped and mentally ill young 
people only was rejected by the 
Government. 

This amendment did not re- 
ceive support from The Spastics 
Society who sees the low cut-off 
age as a disincentive for further 
training both for physically and 
mentally handicapped young 
people. 

The Government agreed that 
it would be wrong to single out 
one particular group of people 
and draw a distinction between 
mental and physical disability. 

The views of The Society were 
quoted again when Lord Stallard 
moved an amendment to cut out 
Clause 11 and advocated a sim- 
ple incapacity for work benefit 
which has received support 
from all the disability organisa- 
tions. 

Lord Glenarthur rejected this 
amendment on the grounds that 
it would cost £275 million. 

More news on this next 
month. 

Amanda Jordan 
Sharron Saint Michael 
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_ The word “CAP” seems to have 
_ taken on a greater significance 
since the days when my under- 
standing of it was that it denoted 
something set at a jaunty angle 
on a schoolboy’s head. 

Now an “in” word, “CAP” is 
the subject of a barrage of press 
headlines. 

We've had “The CAP” — the 
Common Agricultural Policy — 
the one that means we have to 
pay more than £1 per pound for 
butter, whilst butter mountains 
mount and the Russians get it for 
4p per pound. 

Then there’s the Dutch CAP — 
that nasty piece of plastic that 
any woman can tell you about. 

_ There’s rate capping and, most 
recently, “vote-capping” — the 
latest Government ploy to re- 
move “Red Ken” Livingstone and 
his team at the GLC. 

But “rate-capping”? We all nod 
_ sagely; we all know what that’s 
about. Or do we? I didn’t, till I 
delved around a bit. 

It’s all very well playing com- 
puter games, but does the aver- 
age player realise how damaging 
rate capping will be? 

The Rates Bill was published 
on 20 December 1983, and 
proposes that local authorities 
should only be able to levy rate 
increases approved by the 
Secretary of State for the En- 
vironment. 

The Bill contains two powers: 
first a selective power, which en- 
ables the Secretary of State to 
limit rate rises set by certain loc- 
al authorities which, in the Gov- 
ernments view, are “high- 
spenders”. 

If this does not work there is a 
second general power. Under 
this general power, the Govern- 
ment would be able to set what- 
ever rate level it considered 
appropriate for all local author- 
ities, and not just the selected 
high spenders. (Note that even if 
the general reserve power is re- 
moved or is never invoked, the 
selective power can be used to 
similar effect — simply by taking 
in more “selected” councils. ) 

Basically the scheme operates 
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Cap-Zapping 


Whitehall Invaders, anew computer game variation on Space 
Invaders, offers the chance to players to shoot down two lines 
of axes, two lines of faceless bureaucrats (in bowler hats, of 
course), and a third line of & signs. What lies behind this new 
game and how will it affect elderly and disabled people? 


Linda Avery explains. 


as follows. The Government 
selects its list of high spending 
councils. This is done by com- 
paring the councils’ assessed 
spending needs with their 
attempts to reduce spending. 
(These assessments, known as 
Grant Related Expenditure 


Assessments — or GREAs — are 
already in operation and have 
been the subject of considerable 
criticism because they are barely 
related to any real acknowledge- 
ment of local needs. ) 

The Government will then set 
a maximum expenditure level 


for each selected council. This 
will decide the amount of Rate 
Support Grant (RSG) that each 
council should receive from 
central government. 

Around 52 per cent of council 
spending is paid for through cen- 
tral government in the form of 
RSGs; the balance is raised 
through the normal rate levy. At 
the moment, councils are set 
target budgets; if they “over- 
spend”, their RSG is cut in the 
following financial year. 

During 1981, as a result of in- 
accurate or unrealistic GREAs, 
the Government planned a 6 per 
cent cut in spending on social 
services. 

Most local authorities refused 
to reduce spending on services 
for elderly or handicapped peo- 
ple or for children in need any 
further than they had already 
been forced to do. However, this 
meant drastic reductions in indi- 
vidual RSGs. As a result, several 
councils with high spending 
needs were forced to levy higher 
and higher rates to compensate 
for the shortfall in funds. 

Now, if the proposals con- 
tained in the Rates Bill become 
law, the Government will also be 
able to set a-rate limit for each of 
the “selected” authorities. 

If these authorities refuse to 
abide by the limits, the Govern- 
ment can seek an enforcement 
order in Parliament. Once that is 
secured, it will be illegal for the 
authority in question to impose 
rates above the limit — and quite 
lawful for ratepayers to refuse to 
pay a higher rate. Hence, the 
rates will be “capped” 

Because GREAs are based ona 
mathematical formula rather 
than on the needs of an indi- 
vidual council, the alleged “over- 
spend” by any particular council 
is likely to be massive. 

Faced with the inevitable dras- 
tic cut in RSG and rate-capping, 
councils will have nowhere to 
turn for extra revenue. The only 
choice will be to cut local ser- 
vices — even if the local council- 
lors involved were elected pre- 
cisely because they promised 


improved services to the local 
community. 

Prime targets for the cuts will 
be in social services depart- 
ments (already estimated to tot- 
al £190 million during the first 
year) and in reversing policies 
related to child-care. 

Home help and meals on 
wheels services — often vital to 
elderly or disabled people — are 
likely to disappear. - 

Similarly, money currently 
spent on care staff working in re- 
sidential homes for elderly or 
disabled people will be at high 
risk. Social services directors 
have estimated that in London 
alone the cuts could total £126 
million. 

What does the Bill mean for 
local elections? It means basical- 
ly that local democracy will dis- 
appear. The power of elected 
local authorities will be reduced 
to such an extent that candidates 
will not be able to make any 
realistic election promises be- 
cause there will be no certainty 
as to how much they will have to 
spend. 

The Government has argued 
that action in the form of the 
Rates Bill has been forced on it 
by a continual upward trend in 
local government expenditure — 
notably by Labour-run councils 
— with the resulting load being 
placed on hard-pressed rate 
payers. 

Yet independent evidence 
from the Chartered Institute of 
Finance and Accountancy 
(CIFA ) shows that planned local 
authority spending is well below 
the rate of inflation, and the main 
reason why rates have had to be 
increased is precisely because 
the Government cut RSGs. 

Ironically, the CIFA evidence 
also shows that, excluding the 
GLC and the ILEA, Labour con- 
trolled councils have reduced 
spending in real terms by 0.2 per 
cent, while Conservative con- 
trolled councils have increased 
spending by 0.2 per cent! 

Whitehall Invaders might be 
great fun as a game. In real life it 
could spell disaster. 


CASTLE PRIORY 


How can disabled people play a wider role in the Church? The 
Rev Barry North of St Thomas’ Church, Chesterfield, finds out. 


Someone's singing, Lord... 


More than 30 people from var- 
ious Christian denominations, 
both ordained and lay, gathered 
at Castle Priory College, Walling- 
ford, in May for a course on “Pas- 
toral theology and handicapped 
people.” It was organised by 
Rosemary McCloskey. 

The aim was to bring us 
together to find ways in which 
worship could be improved for 
mentally and physically hand- 
icapped people. 

Having got to know each 
other and found out a little more 
about the labels which we all 
attach to ourselves, Hubert 
Roberts, the well-known biblical 
scholar spoke about “The poor 
of Yahweh”. 

Not only did he skilfully link 
the old and new testaments 
together, but he even set the 
‘scriptures to music, whistling or 
accompanying himself on the 
guitar. 

He showed us how we are all 
poor people — we all have a 
handicap — and he brought alive 
the love that God has for the 
underprivileged. 

Each day began with worship. 
The liturgy was prepared the 
evening before by a panel of 
different people, and varied from 
hymns and prayers to dancing. 

On the second day, Jessie van 
Dongen-Garrad, author of The 
Invisible Barriers (SPCK) pre- 
sented statistical information 
which helped us to gain a better 


overall picture of the disabled 
population of Britain. 

“Speaking from experience”, 
Frank Yorkston, who is in a 
wheelchair and has a speech dis- 
ability, captured the audience 
with the joys and sorrows of his 
ite. .<. 

Although he went to the Bap- 
tist theological college in Bristol, 
he is prevented from becoming a 
full-time minister, and his local 
church was less than enthusias- 
tic about his offers of help. He 
now teaches informally in prim- 
ary and secondary schools. 

Margaret Morgan coined the 
key word of the course — recip- 
rocity. She looked at ways in 
which disabled people may be 
integrated into the life of the 
church. The old notions of the 
able-bodied “helping” their dis- 
abled fellows is outmoded, she 
pointed out. 

Later in the day we got up and 
danced, led by Jon Oxendale, a 
tutor of dance and drama. 

His ideas for dance and drama 
for mentally handicapped peo- 
ple could be used as alternatives 
to traditional patterns’ of 
worship. 

Many things he taught us 
could be useful, but the greatest 
value came from the personal 
experience obtained by each of 
us as we explored how express- 
ive body movement can be, disc- 
overed what a wealth of simple 


“dressing up” props there are to 
a -. 


create images, and delved into 
the often-forgotten realms of 
music and touch as means of 
communication. 

The day ended with a graphic 
demonstration of what dance- 
drama can achieve. We saw Step- 
ping Out, a film made in 1982 
about a group of Australian 
mentally-handicapped —_ adults 
who had lived since childhood 
in an institution. 

With the help of a therapist 
they put on a_ performance 
which was premiered at the Syd- 
ney Opera House. 

We saw the preparations, the 
joys and disappointments, the 
laughter and the nerves. 

The film ended on a high note 
as Chris Dobson, the “star”, held 
high a bouquet and received a 
standing ovation for his dance 
from Madame Butterfly. 

Next morning we heard how a 
young father tries to cope with 
the severe epilepsy of his five- 
year-old son. It took courage and 
determination to sit before the 
group and try to tell us what it is 
like. : 

Father David Wilson talked of 
the Pastoral Centre for Hand- 
icapped People in London 
where the families of mentally 
handicapped people receive 
support. There is a befriending 
scheme — evening courses to 
train Christians from different 
parishes to become friends with 
mentally-handicapped people. 
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Hubert Richards setting the G 


To complete the course, the 
Rev Tom Connelly, friend of the 
L’Arche community in Bognor 
Regis (a residential home for 
mentally handicapped people 
run by this international orga- 
nisation) told us how he had 
learned what the word “celebra- 
tion” could mean. There are no 
boundaries between the resi- 
dents and the “assistants” in the 
community, and he had learned 
to appreciate relationships and 
to use that knowledge outside. 

Disability, handicap, illness 
cannot be ignored; they should 
rightly be seen as part of life. We 
should work together as one 
human family. 


ospel to music. 


The course provided us with a 
wealth of experiences. It made 
me aware of how often disabled 
people are put down and how 
we must look at ways to stop this 
happening and to allow them a 
wider role in the church. 


Stepping Out can be hired from 
Concord Film Council Ltd, 201 
Felixstowe Road, Ipswich, IP3 
OBJ. Tel: 0473-7157 5-4. 

Gospel in Song by Hubert 
Richards is published by Kevin 
Mayhew Ltd. price £2.50, and 2 
tapes related to the book are £5 
together. All obtainable, post 
free, from Hubert Richards, 59 
Park Lane, Norwich NR2 3EF. 


International flags flying at the World Congress in Lisbon. 4,000 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye 


delegates came from 80 countries and dozens of papers were given. 


Tim Yeo MP, Vice-Chairman of CPO, speaking at the workshop, 


watched by Bernie Posner from the USA. 


Vocational Rehabilitation Workshop 
Speakers reject 
“developed” solutions 
for “developing” countries 


Rehabilitation in developing 
countries plays an increasingly 
important role at conferences 
these days. The Vocational Re- 
habilitation Workshop that pre- 
ceeded the Rehabilitation Inter- 
national World Congress was de- 
voted to a study of this subject. 

Attended by about 100 profés- 
sionals from around the world, it 
was organised by Ib Bjerring 
Nielsen from Denmark, now the 
current chairman of RI’s Voca- 
tional Commission. 

Cerebral Palsy Overseas co- 
operated with RI in the search 
for speakers. They came from 
Malawi, the Lebanon, Dominican 
Republic, Australia, Puerto Rico, 
India and Mexico. 

The spread of interest was 
wide and the message loud and 
clear. 

Knowledge and skills exist to 
remedy many of the rehabilita- 
tion problems in the developing 
world; the problem is to find a 
way of sharing this knowledge. 


Three speakers, all from CPO 
— Tim Yeo, Antonio Periquet and 
Bernie Posner — emphasised, 
each in his own way, what could 
be done and how in some cases it 
is being done by co-operation. 

It is not simply a matter of su- 
perimposing a “developed” solu- 
tion upon the needs of a “de- 
veloping” country, they said; this 
had already been done with re- 
grettable consequences. 

One must resist the tempta- 
tion to develop bricks and mor- 
tar solutions when what is 
needed is a motor car or a bicy- 
cle and a lot of professional skill 
and understanding. The bulk of 
the world’s severely disabled 
people live in rural communities 
for whom urban solutions are in- 
appropriate and usually out of 
reach. 

Tim Yeo pointed out the con- 
siderable professional isolation 
in which so many workers find 
themselves and how difficult it is 
for them to keep up to date with 
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World Congress 


Rehabilitation 
International 


by Derek Lancaster-Gaye 


I have never been very impress- 
ed by major international gather- 
ings. They tend to attract the 
same people every four years 
who say the same things. 

There are those I only meet at 
a Rehabilitiation International 
Congress and I do wonder what 
happes to them in between 
times. No doubt it is a good 
opportunity for them to write 
their paper for the next Con- 
gress. 

To describe the Lisbon con- 
gress (4 to 8 June) as chaos 
would be unkind yet in many re- 
spects true. But then I have nev- 
er had to organise a conference 
for about 4,000 people from 
around the world, many of 
whom do not speak my language 
or answer letters. 

I have every sympathy for the 
organisers and the charming, 
hard working group of Portu- 
guese ladies who did so much to 
smooth ruffled feathers. 

They succeeded for the first 
two days, and had the weather 
run true to form, hot and sunny, 
there would have been a fall off 
in attendance. But of course it 
didn’t. Portugal produced its col- 
dest and wettest May/June since 
records began. 

Delegates were trapped in the 
exhibition halls in Lisbon, far 
from public transport and taxis, 
with three alternatives: to attend 
the sessions, and so swell the 
numbers that speakers found 
themselves without a room in 
which to speak; to visit the 
rather limited exhibition for the 
second or third time; or to find a 
friend and colleague and talk. 

Finding a friend and colleague 
was probably the most attractive 


John ‘Fish of the Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and 
Development in Paris. 


trends and developments. 

The free and willing exchange 
of information between all who 
work in this field is of fun- 
damental importance, he said, 
and this was a prime objective of 
Cerebral Palsy Overseas which 
was in the process of setting up 
an international information ex- 
change. 

It was to be hoped that to- 
day’s children would not ‘be- 
come tomorrow’s disabled 
adults merely because we have 
been unable to share the know- 
ledge and skills we possess with 
those who need them. 


15th 
of 


but also the most difficult exer- 
cise because there appeared to 
be no way to achieve this other 
than by chance encounter. 

I was one of 7 workshop “ani- 
mators” — not a very nice term, 
but correct — and I suppose I 
should not have been surprised 
to find that on the due day each 
workshop had been allocated 
the same hall in which to speak, 
and at the same time! 

As_ several hundred people 
were involved, let alone the 
speakers and their support 
teams, involving several diffe- 
rent languages, none of which 
seemed to be English, any 
attempt to herd us into different 
corners of the vast hall was re- 
pelled. Chaos ensued. Finally, we 
all gave our papers to an audi- 
ence who, by their silence, indi- 
cated either that they did not 
understand the speaker or the in- 
terpreter, or that they had come 
to hear someone else. 

Certainly the largest audience 
and the most noisy was for a well 
known Portuguese guitarist 
where language didn’t really 
matter. As this performance pre- 
ceeded my own paper and the 
hall was virtually full, I felt that at 
least I should have a good hear- 
ing. Alas, 90 per cent of the audi- 
ence left at the same time as the 
guitarist. But at least those who 
remained outnumbered the 
speakers. 

Of course, it is easy to knock 
events of this kind and quite 
another matter to suggest con- 
structive improvements. 

On the credit side, they pro- 
vide an essential opportunity for 
the exchange of news and views 
with others in the same field, as 


Ib Bjerring Nielsen, Workshop 
Chairman, with Margaret O’ 
Leary from Ireland. 


well as opportunities for forming 
links and associations and for 
planning future co-operation. 

Although it was very difficult 
to select just what and where to 
go, I have to admit that many of 
the papers to which I listened 
were excellent. 

There was a fair mix of UK 
speakers, including Duncan 
Guthrie who gave an excellent 
treatise on sex and personal rela- 
tionships, and Anne Darbrough 
of AHRTAG who gave a paper on 
information technology. 

The exhibition, a tradition of 
RI Congresses, was not well sup- 
ported by exhibitors and seldom 
seemed to attract delegates. 

It was the setting, however, 
for a visit by the UK Minister for 
the Disabled, Tony Newton MP, 
who presented a _ Sinclair/ 
Possum computer unit to the 
Portuguese Spastics Society as a 
gift from the British Govern- 
ment, watched by a predomi- 
nantly British audience brought 
together by the British Embassy. 

All this happened on the Brit- 
ish Council stand which, by co- 
incidence, was next door to a 
stand for the British Department 
of Industry (Information Tech- 
nology). Neither appeared to 
have informed the other of their 
intended presence. But it made 
for a good British presence and 
the equipment attracted much 
attention. 

And. now we pick up the 
pieces and rush back to the 
office. In four years’ time it starts 
all over again — in Japan. Will 
they, I wonder, have such de- 
lightful girls to run it? 

Derek Lancaster-Gaye is Direc- 
tor of Cerebral Palsy Overseas. 


CEREBRAL PALSY 
OVERSEAS 


Delegate 
learns about 
Disability Now 


Derek Lancaster-Gay 


Our courier in Lisbon, Richard 
Gray, with Finn Peteren, Direc- 
tor of the Nordic Board in 
Sweden. 
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Sven Olof Brattgard, Professor of Handicap Reaseach at Gothen- 
burg University in Sweden, and Chairman of CPO, with his son, 
Ingemar. 


Cristina Louro, Director of Cerebral Palsy Centre in Lisbon, jokes 
_with Ricardo Guerra, Assistant Director of Se 
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Security in Lisbon. 
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CEREBRAL PALSY 
OVERSEAS 


CPO’s first Annual General Meet- 
ing was held in Lisbon on 3 June 
to co-incide with Rehabilitation 
International’s World Congress. 

Board members from Austra- 
lia, the USA, the Philippines, Ita- 
ly, Sweden and the United King- 
dom met to review CPO’s work 
since it started in September 
1983. 

Inevitably finance was high on 
the list of subjects to be discus- 
sed, especially as The Spastics 
Society’s seeding finance runs 
out in 1985. 

The organisation’s central 
costs for the current year (1984- 
5) amount to some £100,000. 

Since its budget reveals a de- 
ficit of £20,000, international 
fund raising will be essential, 
particularly in those countries 
represented on the Board. 

CPO’s future depends upon a 
significant inflow of cash from 
overseas. A range of proposals 
were considered including the 
establishment of CPO satellite 
organisations in other parts of 
the world. 

Derek Lancaster-Gaye told the 
Board that CPO had now re- 
ceived its computer from the 
British Department of Industry, a 
massive 20 megabyte unit that 
would form the basis of its inter- 
national information exchange. 
It is expected to be operational 
by the end of the year. 

Plans were well advanced for 
CPO’s international journal, he 
said, and the first issue was plan- 
ned for Spring 1985. 

The process of establishing 
CPO on the international scene 
had proved to be time consum- 
ing, but working contacts had 
now been set up with many of 
the leading international agen- 
cies. Possible areas of co- 
operation were being explored 
with Oxfam and Save the Chil- 
dren. 

CPO’s most important func- 
tion would be practical project 
work in developing countries. 
Requests had been received 
from Africa, Asia and South 
America for help in assessing 
problems and © staff training. 
Hopefully these would join the 
growing list of projects which 


Pioneer toy library 


is 10 years old 
by Richard Gray 


10 years ago, toy libraries were a 
relatively new idea in England. 
In Portugal they were unknown. 

I first visited the Calouste Gul- 
benkian Centre for cerebral pal- 
sied children in Lisbon in 1974 
and met Cristina Louro who was 
then responsible for social work 
at the Centre. We talked of her 
work with the poor and socially- 
disadvantaged families. 

It occured to me that a toy lib- 
rary could have considerable 
advantages in Lisbon. 

By the time I returned home, 
both Cristina and I were com- 
mitted to the idea. 

Our aim was to supplement 
the work of the Centre by pro- 
viding a meeting place for pa- 
rents and their children where 
professional advice could be 
obtained and toys with an educa- 
tional value borrowed, often by 


people who without our help 


would be unable either to purch- 

ase toys or to realise their ther- 

apeutic or educational value. 
With Cristina’s enthusiasm 


and a generous donation of £500 
from The Spastics Society, the 
project was soon under way. 

Joyce Knowles, Principal of 
Castle Priory College agreed to 
buy the first batch of toys and 
deliver two large suitcases to 
Lisbon. 

Now, ten years later, while 
Mrs Joyce Smith and I were in 
Lisbon attending the CPO AGM 
and Board Meeting, we took the 
opportunity of visiting the Gul- 
benkian Centre. 

I found it much enlarged, 
funded by the Ministry of Social 
Services, and providing services 
of the highest order. 

For me, however, the high- 
light was to revisit the toy lib- 
rary. 
It now caters for approximate- 
ly 50 children and their families 
every weekday and is open from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. with two late 
evenings each week. Toys are 
loaned on average for 14 days at 
a monthly cost of approximately 
10p, although this is often 


as 


frien 


Mrs Joyce Smith makes a 
at the toy library. 


waived. 

The library is administered by 
an educationalist with day-to- 
day management in the hands of 
two young people, one of whom, 
Conceicao Pombeiro, is cerebral 
palsied. 

From this first toy library in 
Portugal, others have grown. 
There are now libraries in five 
other cities and towns. A nation- 
al organisation is chaired by Mrs 
Manuela Ramalho Eanes, wife of 
the President of Portugal. Furth- 
er expansion is planned with an 
emphasis on health centres and 
hospitals. 

Richard Gray is 
Director of CPO. 


Assistant 


Tony Diamond, Secretary of CPO. 


now include Zimbabwe, Mex- 
ico, Macau, Fiji, China, Viet Nam, 
the Philippines, Sri Lanka and 
Syria. 

Plans were now being laid for 
the development of rural family 
support units as pilot projects in 
two European countries. 

It was likely that work would 
commence in Zimbabwe before 
the end of the year and in three 
Mexican projects early in 1985. 
Teams for Mexico were now 
being assembled. 

This had been a busy first nine 
months and a successful start, 
said Derek Lancaster-Gaye. 
CPO’s policies would continue 
for 1985 provided central 
finances permitted. 

The financial position will be 
reviewed in December. 

Members of the Board of 
Directors were re-elected and 
Professor Sven Olof Brattgard 
(Sweden), Tim Yeo MP (UK), 
and Anthony Lumley (UK) were 
re-appointed Chairman, Vice 
Chairman and Treasurer respec- 
tively for the ensuing year. 

John Cox, The Spastics Socie- 
ty’s director, joins Mrs Joyce 
Smith as a member of the Board. 

Steps are being taken to 
appoint members of CPO’s 
Advisory Board of which Mrs 
Joyce Smith is Chairman. 


Parents were at the toy libra 
to meet the visitors. 


Derck Lancaster 


Derek Lancaster-Gaye, CPO’s 
Director, with Ronald 
Mbekeani jrom Malawi, and 
Professor Periquet from the Phi- 
lippines, a Board member. 


Party ina 
port cellar 


One of the advantages of a major 
gathering such as the Rehabilita- 
tion International Congress in 
Lisbon with its 2,000 delegates, 
is that you meet people — if you 
can find them. 

To solve this problem and to 
help promote CPO, its Board of 
Directors organised a party. Ab- 
out 50 delegates, especially from 
those countries in which CPO is 
planning to work, were invited. 
They include China, Mexico, 
Malawi, Philippines, Australia, 
Europe, North America. 

Held in palace premises which 
had been converted into a port 
cellar, the party was internation- 
al and informal. 

Not surprisingly Portuguese 
port rather than rehabilitation 
claimed first place in the list of 
topics! 


Denys Correll (left), Director of 
ACROD in Australia, with CPO’s 
Richard Gray. 
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’ in the Gulbenkian Centre in Lisbon ~ 


Tony Blackburn stops 8-year-old Clara Wilkinson 
and takes one. Christopher Robinson already had 
his copy. 


Kathy King from Walthamstow ran a stall ‘selling 


jewellery and scarves which attracted plenty of 
customers. 


Ambrose Devonish and Kisha Young trying the cakes. 


Artist Jobn Massar “knocks off’ Tom Austin. 
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Having a good time 
in a good cause 


The 7th midsummer fair held at Fitzroy Square, London on 21 
June, had a new theme this year. “Have a ball in a square” was 
the brainchild of McCann-Erickson, the advertising agency, 
who donated the handsome posters and handbills. 

Certainly there were plenty of staff and visitors to sample the 
new attractions. 

Morris dancing was one. The Earls of Essex came in white 
shirts, green knee breeches and green jerkins emblazoned 


_ with the County crest. They banged their staves and jangled 


their bells bravely with no supporting musician. “He’s lost — 
fallen off his bike or got drunk,” they said. 

Music was everywhere. Ray Gordon, professional singer and 
one-man electronic band, kept going for most of the evening. 
He contributed all his takings to The Society — over £30. 

At the other end of the square, Hi-Life International was 
belting out live music from behind canvas screens, a sure bait 
for inquisitive small boys. 

From Ohio, USA, there was John Massar, a roving artist 
willing to do your portrait in two minutes flat for £1. He had 
come via Ireland and was moving on to Greece. 

“Round the world with 80 pencils,” he said, cheerfully. 

“He can’t lose,” said one sitter. “No one would come back 
anyway.” Another newcomer to the fair was Bill Britt, husband 
of Theresa Allen of Disability Now. They were married last 
month and were on their way to Texarkana, in Arkansas. 

Tony Blackburn arrived to sign autographs and pick the 
winners of the big draw, including a holiday for two in Corfu, a 
Sinclair computer and dinner for two at Aunties restaurant 
nearby. 

As the evening darkened and the lights of the wheeling 
Meteorite grew brighter, old ladies were seen to lift up their 
skirts and dance, and young ones to wander away with 
bunches of daisies in their hands. 

Christopher Robinson, organiser-in-chief, was pleased with 
the evening. “We raised over £3,500 for the Fitzroy Centre,” 
he said, “around £800 more than last year.” 


Fave a ballina Square 


A 


FOOD AND 
WINE FROM FRANCE 
@ WIN A CITROEN FOR 50P 
@ MORRIS DANCING @ PALMIST @ 
JEWELLERY FROM CAMDEN LOCK @ 
DANCE TO HI-LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
@ JULIANA’S DISCOTHEQUE @ GUEST Dj 
TONY BLACKBURN # WIN A COMPUTER @ 
HURDY GURDY ® CLOTHES STALLS @ TOYS 
STALLS # WIN A HOLIDAY FOR 2 IN CORFU 
@ OLD FASHIONED FAIRINGS & HOT DOGS 
@ WINE TASTING @ STERNS RECORDS © 
FLOWER STALL @ SMILEY THE CLOWN e 
THE ELECTRONIC ONE-MAN BAND 
@ CELEBRITY GUESTS @ ICE CREAM 
= COMEDY @ TEAAND CAKES @ 
BUSKERS @ ARTS AND CRAFTS 
@ STRAWBERRIES AND 
CREAM 
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with her brother and sister-in-law. 
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The Earls of Essex Morris men. 


Nelly Boon (centre) samples someone else’s cooking for a change 


Spastics Society staff clown around outside the 


Assessment Centre before getting down to some 
hard publicity. 


Nigel Tuckett 
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Food, glorious food, served by Lorna Bro 
Sheila Sheehy and Karlene Stewart. 


One-man-band extraordinaire, Ray Gordon. 
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Upstairs, 
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downstairs 


Janet Ciddor, occupational therapist for The Spastics Society’s 
Visiting Aids Centre, selects stairlifts for different needs 


Stairlifts are not cheap, but for 
- someone who cannot walk up- 


stairs safely because of age, ill 
health or disability, they offer 
security and independence. 

In fact, the price of a stairlift 
may be less than the cost of 


structural alterations to the 


ground floor, eg. a bathroom, 


and will certainly be less than 


_ moving house. 


There are 3 main types of stair- 
lift: the standing stairlift for 


_ people with slight disability; the 


=" ie * adh 


chairlift for those who need to sit 
down, and the wheelchair lift. A 
vertical lift is another alternative 
to consider if you have the space 
to put one in. 

Lifts are generally powered by 
electricity, although one manu- 


West Midlands DY6 7PU. 


The Alpha Senator Lifts are 
supplied with their own self- 
supporting lift shaft. There are 
various models for one or more 
standing passengers (as shown) 
or a wheelchair and attendant, 
and each lift is individually 
produced to suit the need of the 
people who use it. From Alpha 
Lifts Lid, Unit 31, Pensnett 
Trading Estate, Kingswinford, 


facturer makes battery-powered . 
Stairlifts. Most of them fold against 
the wall when not in use. 

When choosing a. stairlift, 
there are several points to 
remember. 

1. The width of your staircase; 
whether it is straight or bends; 
whether there is an intermediate 
landing. 

2. Does the lift conform to the 
relevant BSI standards _ for 
powered  stairlifts, powered 
homelifts, manually driven bal- 
anced personal homelifts and 
the code of practice for powered 
lifting platforms? 

3. Is access easy? e.g. Are there 
seat arms on a chairlift and do 
they fold back? 

4. Type of controls and whether 


The Stannab Golden Rail is a 
stairlift that can travel round 
curves and negotiate inter- 
mediate landings. It is individ- 
ually made to fit every stairway 
contour in your home. Opera- 
tion is by constant pressure 
pushbutton on one of the arms 
of the seat. From £2,500. 
Stannah Lifts Lid, Watts Close, 
East Portway, Andover, 
Hampshire. 


Stairlift Mk 5 is an easily operated lift for straight stairs. It can be 

_ adapted for use by handicapped children by adding a specially de- 

signed moulded seat (about £115). Standard lift costs from £1,280. 

Project & Design Co. (Redcar) Ltd,, Longbeck Estate, Marske-by-the- 
Sea, Redcar, Cleveland TS11 6HR. 


they are easy to use and 
mounted on the side which suits 
you best. 

5. What safety features are there? 
e.g. Is there an automatic break 
which operates when the chair 
meets an obstruction, and what 
happens if there is a power 
failure? 

6. You may be able to get a Home 
Improvement Grant through 
your local Social Services De- 
partment. Whether you will be 
asked to contribute depends on 
the assessment and the borough 
you live in. 


For further advice, contact your 
occupational therapist or the 
local Social Services Depart- 
ment. 


The Ease “Universal” Stairlift 
can travel round corners and 
along landings. It is powered by 
battery, which recharges when 
the lift is parked. £1,600 for a 
straight staircase, from £2,500 
for a curved staircase. East 
Anglian Elevators Ltd, The 
Street, Woolpit, Bury St 
Edmunds, Suffolk IP30 9SA. 


The Terry Personal Lift is a 


simple, inexpensive way to 
move between floor levels 
standing or in a wheelchair. No 
electric power is necessary since 
it works on the principle of 
counter-balance. It is operated 
by turning a handle and only 
the minimal force is needed to 
move the lift. £1,400 from Terry 
Lifts, Unit 6, Parkgate, Knuts- 
ford, Cheshire WA16 8DX. 


The Liftcat is an exciting monorail system which can suspend you 


from the wall or ceiling. The track can go in any direction and can 
be erected anywhere. Easily installed in both old and new houses. 
From Toplift UK Ltd., Block C, Button End, Harston, Cambridge. 


The Freedom Four Stairlift is for 
wheelchair passengers and has 
a platform of variable width to 
suit most straight staircases. 
Price from £3,300. Stairlift 
Engineering Ltd, Sheepbridge 
Mill, Swallowfield, Reading 
RH7 IPY. 


The compact design of The 
Wessex Vertical Seat (right) ts 
ideal for the smaller home 
where space is limited. A self- 
sealing trap ensures that the 
aperture between floors is never 
left open. At £2,775 it ts less ex- 
pensive than a built-in vertical 
lift. From Wessex Medical 


The Gimson Stairmate with battery powered caterpillar tracks 


Equipment Company Lid, 
Budds Lane, Romsey, Hamp- 
shire SO5 OHA. 


smoothly transports wheelchairs up and down stairs to a gradient 
of 35 degrees. It comes with a charger for the ( rechargeable ») 12 volt 
battery and 2 wheels for travelling on flat surfaces. Not suitable for 
carpeted areas. £1,695, including headrest, from Gimson & Co. ~ 
(Leicester) Ltd, Vulcan Road, Leicester LE5 3EA. 
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WHEELCHAIR LIFTS 


Ford Transit with tail lift 


This new chair lift has many 
advantages over the heavy 
commercial units currently 
in use. 


The lightweight construction 


not upset the vehicle 
balance and brings the price 
i. downto a very realistic 
level. 


Motorbility 
Conversions 


whilst extremely strong does 


All work fully guaranteed. For details and quotations contact - 


DODDS CONVERSIONS 


HIGH STREET, YEADON, LEEDS. 
TEL. LEEDS (0532) 502835 
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A new dawn 
for local groups 


Anne Murphy describes her work in the London Region 


In 1978, when I joined The Spas- 
tics Society as Regional Officer, 
responsible for liaising with loc- 
al groups, there were 15 groups 
in the London Region, all of them 
established at least 30 years. 

Now we have six new groups, 
each with a character of its own. 

How and why did they de- 
velop? Perhaps our experiences 
will help other people. 

In 1980 I met two sets of pa- 
rents from Romford, Essex, who 
became my guiding lights in the 
field of self-help. We met during 
a “family day” organised by the 
region’s social workers, and real- 
ised that together we could help 
each other. 

Self-help and pressure groups 
are nothing new to a Society 
which began this way 30 years 
ago, but the ideas and goals 


TAILORED VEHICLES 


Rancho with lowered floor 


In many individual cases 
altering the structured 
shape of an existing vehicle 
will ease a problem and 
avoid the necessity of a 
complete vehicle change. 
Dodds Conversions! will 
tailor your vehicle to your 
specific needs. No job too 
large or too small - let us 
know your requirements. 


young parents are striving to- 
wards have changed. 

Counselling, mutual consola- 
tion and a feeling of security 
with each other were our first 
targets. 

Within weeks the number of 
mums arriving at our coffee 
mornings had risen to twelve. I 
found there was a general need 
to talk and express fears. 

The coffee mornings became 
too big for private homes. A 
tenants’ association lent a mod- 
ern building with facilities for 
disabled people, and within a 
short time the group was meet- 
ing weekly, offering creche faci- 
lities, guest speakers, and in- 
formation films. 

About this time, the group de- 
cided that for credibility and a 
sense of direction it needed to 
become a registered charity. 
This was a real learning situation 
for myself and the group, as 
those of you who have become 
embedded in constitutions will 
know! 

Parent Handicap Information 
Group (P.H.1.G.) rose like the 
proverbial phoenix — but not 
without financial problems. It 


than PHIG, 


been persuaded of the need for 
respite care and is trying to pro- 
vide it, and mums themselves are 
sought after to speak to “profes- 
sional” audiences as far away as 
Bath in Somerset. 

Now PHIG has found a build- 
ing where it hopes to start a 7- 
day a week resource centre for 
children, adolescents and adults, 
mainly staffed by volunteers and 
backed up by advisors from the 
social services and health au- 
thority. 

In January this year, PHIG de- 
cided to affiliate to The Spastics 
Society. I am hoping that it will 
join forces with us in our politic- 
al campaigns. 

During the PHIG conference, 
a mum from the next door 
borough approached me, fired 
with enthusiasm to do some- 
thing similar in Barking. 

Although Parents United for 
Services for the Handicapped 
(PUSH) is a much smaller group 
its achievements 
have been phenomenal. 

In one year it has gone from 
being a group meeting for coffee 
and support to being a group 
which has regular meetings with 
the Director of Social Services, 4 
Assistant Directors and_ the 
Chairman of the Social Services 
Committee. 

PUSH organised its first con- 
ference in 1983 to draw atten- 
tion to the complete lack of 
short term/emergency care in 
Barking. During the day a work- 
ing party was set up. 

So far we have accompanied 
an Assistant Director of Social 
Services on visits to units outside 
his area advising him on the 
suitability of the accommoda- 
tion; a Specialist Social Worker 
for Disability has been appointed 
by the Social Services Depart- 
ment; the Fostering Department 
is looking at ways to extend its 
services; there is the possibility 
of using two beds for short-term/ 
emergency care in an existing 
unit, and provision for a new unit 
is in Barking’s five-year budget. 

Through all these discussions 
Ihave watched the confidence of 
the parents grow to the point 
where they now command the 
attention of social services and 
are recognised as the experts 
they are. 

PUSH also affiliated to the 
Society in January this year, and 
we welcome its expertise. 

In 1981 I was approached by 
the Walthamstow and _ District 
Spastics Society, an “older” 
group who had decided to dis- 
band. For 30 years they had 
struggled on with parents and 


“Nigel Tuckett _ 


Anne Murphy 


Palsied Society — a rejection of 
“spastic” but, interestingly, a 
wish to restrict the group to cp 
people. 

WFCPS sees its main role as 
offering informal support which 
complements the professionals 
at the local Thorpe Coombe 
Children’s Centre where it holds 
its meetings. It has produced a 
good information booklet, Help 
Unlock This Life (from which 
the line drawing above is taken ). 

Two of the parents are now in- 
volved with a new project 
started by the local Under 5’s 
Committee called Pilot Parent 
Programme. 

I could write pages on this 
project, but in essence it ack- 
nowledges that parents of hand- 
icapped children often want to 
talk to other experienced pa- 
rents, yet at the beginning they 
do not always want to encounter 
a large group. 

The project brings together 
staff from social services, the 
health authority and voluntary 
agencies in a group which deals 
with requests and allocates them 
to an appropriate family. 

The “pilot” parents are drawn 
from various groups concerned 
with disability and are trained 
and supported by the relevant 
professionals. Once parents have 
been “matched”, this often leads 
to an introduction to the larger 
group later. 

As you can see, there are many 
forms a local group can take, but 
they all have two points in com- 
mon: they start small, and in the 
early stages the; need help from 
a field worker who has experi- 
ence of drafting constitutions 


and can steer them through the — 


red tape of registering as a char- 
ity. 
The field worker must be 
known in the area — to the social 
services department, the local 
health authority and The Spas- 
tics Society’s social workers — so 
that he or she can take referrals 
and act on them. 


Parents Quirte0 FOR Senvices TO THE Maxorcapreo 


has to raise its own. funds, 
although some help is available 
from the Regional Office. 

As the group gained in con- 
fidence the list of targets and 


‘achievements became longer. 


The group won the respect of 
the local authority and began to 
receive referrals from health 
visitors and social workers. Each 
potential new member was vi- 
sited. The group investigated the 
implications of the 1981 Educa- 
tion Act for parents and pro- 
duced a document. The first 
family holiday was organised 
which involved six families; 
another was held last month. 

In 1982 PHIG decided to orga- 
nise a conference to bring to the 
attention of social services the 
lack of respite care and counsell- 
ing facilities in the borough. 

The most moving speeches 
came from the parents. 

As a result, the borough has 


children getting older and no 
younger parents joining. They 
felt that their socials were no 
longer required and that they 
could not provide what was 
needed. 

They were a lovely group, and 
Iam deeply indebted to them for 
their realistic approach. 

I kept the funds and the charit- 
able status until I could find time 
to go about founding a new 
group. 

In 1982 I approached profes- 
sional staff at the local assess- 
ment centre asking them to send 
letters to the families of the cere- 
bral palsied children “on their 
books”. 

I held a wine and cheese party 
and found five sets of parents 
who were interested in becom- 
ing a group. 

By 1983 the name of the 
group had been changed to 
Waltham Forest Cerebrally 


But experience and contacts 
are not enough. In the end it is 
whether you can establish a rap- 
port with a group, whether they 
trust you, that is the key to suc- 
cess. In my case, the fact that I 
was not a “professional” seems to. 
have been an advantage because 
parents found that I have no 
great theories about how they 
should be treating their chil- 
dren! 

The only theory I have, and it 
has been borne out in practice, is 
that the needs of a community 
are constantly changing. If you 
don’t recognise those changes 
and adapt to them, then the 
group will eventually decline. j 
Further information can be 
obtained from Anne Murphy at 
The Spastics Society ( London 
Region), 32/38 Osnaburgh. 
Street, London NW1 3ND. Tel: 
01-387 5505. 
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Special flats for disabled 


Forty-five flats for disabled and 
elderly people will be built on 
the site of the Carlson House 
School for cp children in Birm- 
ingham. 

The Midland Spastic Associa- 
tion is selling the school, which 
closed in 1982, to the Spiral 
Housing Association for de- 
velopment into 4 blocks of flats. 
They will include 14 wheelchair 
units with wide doors, accessi- 
ble kitchen equipment and park- 
ing provision by the building. 

The flats will be next to the 
Midland Spastic Association’s 
work and leisure centre on Vic- 
toria Road, and there will be easy 
access for handicapped people. 

“This is a successful plan to 
turn to account a_ property 
where the previous use serves 
no further purpose,” said John 
Bettinson, Secretary of the Asso- 
ciation. 


“It will provide another facil- 
ity primarily for spastic people,” 
he said. “We want to avoid young 
adult spastics having to go into 
institutions, and are encouraging 
independence while it is still 
possible.” 

The Midland Spastic Associa- 
tion will be putting forward a list 
of potential occupants from its 
Own register. 

But John Bettinson is aware of 
the dangers of creating a ghetto. 
“We're looking to establish a 
community as far as possible,” he 
said. 

Planning permission has 
already been obtained. Spiral 
Housing Association are loaning 
the funds for the development 
from the Government Building 
Corporation. Demolition of the 
school will begin later this year 
and the project should be 
finished in two years’ time. 


York to New York! 


Leslie Caley (left) walked 20 
miles on 3 June to raise money 
for a young disabled athlete 
from York who is competing in 
the New York International 
Games for Disabled People. 

20-year-old Paul Taylor 
(right) is competing in the 100, 
200 and 420 yards, relay and 
shot putt. 

Len Daley, Secretary of the 
York and District Spastics 
Society, is hoping that Leslie has 
raised £800 to pay for Paul’s 
expenses. 

‘Tt was a gruelling walk for 
Les, who has hemiplegia, and 
has had 14 operations on his 
left foot,” Mr Daley said. “But he 
walked from. Malton to the 
Royal York Hotel in the marvel- 
lous time of 6 hours and 55 
minutes.” 


Bernard Cribbins had a 
Splashing time at Foxhbills Golf 
Course, Ottershaw on 3 June. 
His Bernard Cribbins Celebrity 
Golf Classic raised £5,600 for 
the White Lodge Centre for cp 
children in Chertsey. 


Evening songs in the Cathedral 


“Songs for a Summer Evening” 
was the title of a recital of music 
performed by the Dutch sopra- 
no, Aleid Schokking in the Lady 
Chapel of Ely Cathedral. 

It was a fine evening’s music, 
demonstrating an enormous 
breadth of style, vocal ability and 
sheer musicianship. 

Held in aid of the Cambridge 
and District Spastics Society, the 
concert formed part of the Ely 
Festival. 

It attracted around 250 peo- 
ple, including the Mayor and 
Mayoress of Cambridge and the 
Bishop of Ely. : 

Unfortunately the Duke of 
Westminster could not come as 
originally planned, and not one 
member of Headquarters staff 
was able to be present. 

Aleid Schokking is professor at 
the Sweelinck Conservatory in 
Amsterdam, and her choice of 
programme reflected her in- 
terest in the music of the late 
Romantic period. 

She was accompanied by 
Monica Hunter on piano, and Ali- 
son Duncumb on clarinet. 

The first half of the evening 
offered songs by Schubert and 
Brahms. 

Professor Schokking’s obvious 
sympathy for Brahms was shown 
in his “Gypsy Songs”, and again 
in “Wit wandelten” and “Wie 
Melodien zieht es”. 

The highlight of the evening 
was the performance of the well- 
known “Shepherd on the Rock” 
by Schubert, with the clarinet 
obbligato beautifully played by 
Alison Duncumb. 

The two extremes of wistful 
yearning and wanderlust were 
given full rein. At times one 
would have liked a little more 
penetration from the piano — but 
if anything was at fault here, it 


e Lady Chapel, Ely Cathedral, 
where the concert was held. 


was the architecture. 

After the interval Professor 
Schokking sang a group of En- 
glish songs. There was then a 
dramatic change of mood and 
style to four Tonadillas of Grana- 
dos, telling of the love of a 
Spanish lady for her majo. 

A final change of. language 
brought us into the twentieth 
century with three songs by Erik 
Satie. “Le Chapelier” (The Mad 
Hatter) was such fun that it was 
repeated as an encore. And the 
delightful “Diva of the Empire” 
was full of life and vivacious 
charm. 

The event raised £60. The 
money will be used to adapt the 
society's minibus and cover 
running costs. 

Joy Kiddie 

Secretary of the 
Cambridge and District 
Spastics Society 
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nobody’s way. 


no stamp needed. 
Post now. 


push button Stannah 


Name 


Stannah stairlift 


No more problems with stairs. 
Just sit on a Stannah stairlift, 
press the button and glide up and 
down in complete safety. Saves 
changing your house around or 
moving home. Easily installed to 
fit curved or straight stairs. 
No mess. Folds back — gets in 


Fill in the coupon below — 


(or FREE 


= 


Please send me full details about the 


Glide upstairs 


powered stairlifts 


_ Address 


interesting 


Tel: 


To Stannah Stairlifts, Dept 2576 , FREEPOST, Andover, Hants SP10 3BR. Tel. (0264) 64311 


ideas 


Toys for the 
Handicapped 


in electronics 


A wide selection of exciting well designed toys for disabled children 
and adults. Swings and roundabouts with special supportive seats; 
including Micromate (with Touch 
Sensitive Screen or Big Knob Switch to enable handicapped children to 
play computer games and use programs), Pethna Reward Boxes, and 
designs by Mr. Jim Sandhu of HPRU; including sound bubbles, eccentric 
circles and pelican crossings; really sturdy tricycles and go-karts; 
puzzles with big knobs; all sorts of toys for home, school and hospital. 


Please telephone or write for a free colour catalogue to Toys for the 
Handicapped, 76 Barracks Road, Sandy Lane Industrial Estate, 
Stourport-on-Severn, Worcs. Tel: (02993) 78820. 


+> 


TFH Special Swing Seat, complete with straps and ropes, 
: adjustable for rake and length, £34.50 (+ VAT) ' 
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Help on special | Across Britain on a penny farthing | Miners’ strike hits collections | 


transport 
in London 


A new community transport 
advisory unit will be set up this 
summer, helping develop spe- 
cial transport facilities for dis- 
abled people in London. 

It will be a branch of the 
National Advisory Unit for Com- 
munity Transport in Manchester 
which provides advice for dial-a- 
ride schemes and others wishing 
to improve mobility for people 
unable to use public transport. 

Mrs Lynda Chalker MP, Minis- 
ter of State for Transport, 
announced that the Department 
of Transport would be paying 
the whole of the capital and run- 
ning costs of the London unit 
over a three year period. 

The National Advisory Unit in 
Manchester is two years old. It 
has worked with 400 commun- 
ity transport projects, and 70 
dial-a-ride schemes throughout 
the country. 

The National Unit is estab- 
lishing the London _ branch, 
which will employ one full-time 
worker, because of the over- 
whelming demand for their ser- 
vice in the capital. 

The Unit’s Research and De- 
velopment Officer for London 
should be appointed by the be- 
ginning of August. 


Sed 


P.E.C, Smith 


How to break more than a record. Manchester policeman Clive 
Flint (left) set a world record for riding a penny farthing from Jobn 
O’Groats to Land’s End whilst raising money for the Beech Tree 
House North appeal. He arrived at Land’s End on 10 June in a time 
of 9 days, 7 hours and 22 minutes. His companion Frank Kemp 
(right) broke something else — his wrist. He fell off his bike in Scotland 
on the second day of the ride, but valiantly carried on for part of the 
journey even though his arm was in plaster. The amount raised is as 
yet unknown. The penny farthings, which were specially made by 
an engineering firm in Preston, will be auctioned for The Society. 


xz 


They're off! The annual Good Neighbours House sponsored wheelchair-push gets underway at 


Southwark St 


Camberwell Green with residents, staff, friends and relations throwing themselves wholeheartedly into 
collecting for the SOS home. The Mayor of Southwark sent off the 150 hikers who travelled 5 miles — to 
Elephant and Castle and back. £1,000 was raised on the day from collections, and £350 has already 
come in from sponsorship. Several celebrities gave their support, including Sylvia Syms, Christopher 
Beeney, Helen Shapiro, Geoff Love, Adrian Love, Busby, and two shire horses called Thunder and Lightning. 


When Sandra, a young disabled woman, goes to the country to visit 
her brother and his wife, she inevitably disturbs their comfortable, 
rational lives. The appearance of Chris, a wounded American marine, 
complicates matters further for everyone. When they all begin to 
contend for their mutually exclusive desires, no one is allowed to 


remain unscathed. 


This powerful and perceptive new play by Yolande Bourcier (from 
The Spastics Society’s Princess Marina Centre) and professional 
playwright Timberlake Wertenbaker is being performed in August at 
the Royal Court’s Theatre Upstairs, which is accessible for 
disabled people with good mobility. There will be a gala performance 
on August 8th, the proceeds of which go towards a weekend writers’ 
workshop for young handicapped people to be held sometime in the 
autumn. After the Royal Court run the play will tour accessible 
venues until October in South London, Reading, Lancaster, 
Birmingham, Hemel Hempstead, Lowestoft, Norwich, King’s Lynn 


and Wells next the Sea. 


If you would like information about any of the following: 


Theatre Upstairs performances 0 
Gala Performance (£10 a seat) 0 


please fill in this coupon and send it to David Sulkin, 
| 


Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, London SW1W 8AS — 
with a stamped addressed envelope. 


Summer Ball 


Brian Astbury 


Guests at Thomas Delarue 
School Summer Ball last 
month included Susan Stanley, 
wife of John Stanley, Conserva- 
tive MP for Tonbridge and a 
Minister of Defence, who is 
5 standing with Richard Tomlin- 
Touring dates 0 | | Som Over £1000 was raised 

from the sale of tickets and this 
| | will go towards Phase II of the 
new Environmental Studies De- 

partment — a large, accessible 
| | greenhouse. 


| 


Takings from boxes and dolls are 
down by as much as 60 per cent 
in some mining areas of North 
Staffordshire, Lancashire and 
South Wales. This is the claim 
made by Evelyn Ward, Boxes 
and Dolls Manager for Wales and 
the North West. 

Poverty among the striking 
miner is the reason, she believes. 
“One shop I saw in the South 
Wales valleys was giving away 
free food to miners’ families,” 
she said. “They honestly haven’t 
any money. I didn’t think I'd see 
something like this in the Twen- 
tieth Century.” 

Helen Raper, local collector 
for the Swansea Valley, said that 
although much of the area was 
keeping up standards, they were 
expecting takings in the Rhond- 
da Valley to be hit. 

In Nottinghamshire collec- 
tions are down by 15 per cent on 
the same time last year, accord- 
ing to Don Tilton, Boxes and 
Dolls Manager for the Midlands. 


He says he can think of no 
other reason for this apart from 
the miners’ strike. 

“There just isn’t the money 
around,” he said. “Mums will say 
no to the kid who wants to put 
10p into the box.” 

“Shops and pubs are putting 
out jam jars to collect money for 
miners’ families, and putting The 
Spastics Society boxes under the 
counter,” he added. 

In the other mining regions 
the effect of the strike on collec- 
tions seems to be less severe. 

According to Boxes and Dolls 


Manager for the South-East, Ken 


Turner, there has been “some 
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effect” near the Kent coalfields, © 


for instance in the seaside towns 


of Deal and Walmer where fami- ~ 
lies come from nearby mining — 
villages. But generally takings — 


were holding up. 
In the North-East region raffles 


in aid of The Society have been © 


called off in some miners‘ clubs, 
but others have been arranged. 


Support scheme success 


Eric Phillipson of 35 Chestnut 
Drive, Marton, Middlesborough, 
was the winner of the lucky draw 
for people who joined the 
SUPPORT discount card scheme 
before the end of last October. 

lan Croft, Senior Regional 
Officer for the North East, pre- 
sented him with an engraved 
goblet which was generously 
donated by Dent Glass of Kendal, 
Cumbria. 

Members of the scheme can 
obtain discounts of up to 10 per 
cent from a wide range of high 
street stores. 

Anyone who wishes to join 
should fill in the application 
form printed below. Further 
Information from Terry Milton, 
tel: 01-636 5020 ex. 207. 


To: 


APPLICATION FORM 


THE SPASTICS SOCIETY, 12 PARK CRESCENT, LONDON W1N 
4EQ. I wish to donate to The Spastics Society and become a 


member of SUPPORT. 


I enclose my annual subscription of £13.80 (£12 plus £1.80 


NAME (Mr/Mrs/Miss/Ms ). 
ADDRESS. 


| 
| 
| tothe Society. 
| 


Signed 2 a eae 


| 
| 
VAT ) as follows and understand the £9.00 is a direct donation 
| 
| 


ost Code 


Ian Croft 


GET AWAY 


FROMITALL AT 


CHURCH TOWN 
ARM FIELD 


STUDIES 
CENTRE 


Sailing, riding, rock 
climbing, canoeing, © 
swimming, camping, bird © 
watching, marine biology, 
photography, painting, © 
pottery... it all happens at 
Churchtown Farm — the 
Field Studies Centre that’s 
fully equipped to cater for 


disability. ~ 


Churchtown Farm, 
Lanlivery, Bodmin, 
Cornwall. 

Telephone 0208 872148. _ 


people with any kind of © 


To find more about the ~ 
experience of a lifetime © 
contact the Warden, © 
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"OUTLOOK 


Special 
: Envoy 


Driving a motor car from a 
wheelchair opens up the free- 
_ dom of the road to those who are 
_ able to control a car, but cannot 
transfer from the wheelchair to 


the car seat and then haul the 


_ chair on board. 

_. The Elswick Envoy has been 
_available for several years now. 
_ The latest version was exhibited 
at NAIDEX in May so I thought it 
_was time to take a close look at 
_ this very special vehicle. 

__ The wedge-shaped exterior is 
unusual but not so unusual as to 
stand out from the crowd. The 
length is controlled by the com- 
_ ponents of a basic Mini and gives 

a somewhat chopped off look, 
but it also means that town driv- 
ing and parking are a real plea- 
sure. 

The body is of fibre glass with 
a Stainless steel chassis and safety 


frame which makes it very 
strong and safe. Nor will it suffer 
too much if it is cleaned infre- 
quently. 

Inside the Envoy, the high roof 
and large flat glass panels give a 
feeling of light and space, making 
the car seem much larger than it 
actually is. 

The steering wheel is in the 
centre of the car. The controls 
are a modified form of the basic 
Mini automatic and set on the 
right hand side. Although this is 
opposite to a conventional car, 
after a couple of miles I found it 
was no disadvantage. 

The single hand control is on 
the left which tested the 
strength of my left arm, but I am 
sure it would not take long to get 
used to it. 

The instruments are again 
from the Mini and are more than 
adequate for the job, with 
switches and radio within easy 
reach. 

The car comes with a purpose 
built wheelchair which can be 
used as a normal chair, but it has 


| wheelchair and ending up witha 


additional attachments to clamp 
it firmly to the floor of the car 
when it is being used as a car 
seat. Unfortunately, it does not 
fold like a conventional wheel- 
chair — but with this car it 
doesn’t need to. 

The driver enters the car 
through the rear door up a short 
ramp. The rear suspension low- 
ers to reduce the angle. 

The ramp can be folded and 
the door closed from the driving 
position. An automatic remote 
control door closing system 
comes as an optional extra. 

On the road the ‘A’ Series Mini 
engine gives plenty of power and 
the low centre of gravity and 
short wheelbase make it ex- 
tremely manoeuvrable. With 
power brakes it stops surprising- 
ly quickly. 

Servicing and repairs can be 
undertaken by any Leyland 
agent. All the parts are from the 
standard Mini and therefore run- 
ning costs should'be kept down. 

John Byworth 


To wheel yourself straight into 
the car quickly in the rain could 
be a great advantage and solves 
the problem of folding the 


wet chair at the end ofa journey. 
Inside it is comfortable and 
you do not feel as if you are ex- 
posed or in any way unnatural. 
I noticed convenient storage 
areas for handbags and shopping. 
There are two small folding 
seats behind the driver which 
means that you can carry on a 
normal conversation with your 
friends while driving. The car is 
expensive, but being fibre glass 
with standard components it 
could be a good investment as it 
will last a lot longer than the 
standard Mini automatic. 
Merle Davies 


Price 

Complete with 4 speed automatic gear- 
box, single lever hand controls, servo 
assisted brakes and self propelled wheel- 
chair, the Envoy costs £7228.00. Deliv- 
ery and number plates extra. Colours: 
red, white or blue. Optional extras such 
as power assisted steering are available. 


Details from Elswick Special 
Vehicles Ltd.,, King’s Coughton, 
Alcester, Warks. B49 5QG. Tel: 
0789-763711 
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Into view, 
into reach 


Eva Skeels’ “The horse that did 
belong to someone, is free now” 
has all the forthrightness and 
energy of a child’s painting. 
Painted in strong blocks of yel- 
low and black crayon and water- 
colour, it is intense, primitive 
and very powerful. 

Cherry Lawrence’s “The 
woman screamed fire!” is a life- 
sized plaster of Paris sculpture, 
its clenched form beautifully 
modelled and expressive. As the 
artist says, it is “about feelings of 
anger and frustration, feelings of 
being trapped inside my body — 
the fire is the scream of letting 
go”. 

These were just two extremes 
in Coming into View, Coming 
into Reach, an exhibition by dis- 
-abled artists held at West Nor- 
wood Library, in South London 
from 7-29 June. 

As exhibition organiser Nancy 
Willis said in her catalogue intro- 
duction, there were no common 
themes or methods of approach 
in the works chosen. It was the 
variety of technique and feeling 
which made the exhibition so 
exciting. 

There were artists who have 
exhibited before, and those who 
would never regard themselves 
as artists. 

Some of the works, such as 
Joan Isaacs’ “The Neighbour- 
hood”, were blithe and jubilant. 
Others, such as E. Lynne Beel’s 
dark brown and black drawings 
were overt studies in oppres- 
sion. 

And while much of the art was 
representational, such as Yvon- 
ne Poulson’s fine chalk and paint 
“Life Studies,” there was also a 
fair share of abstract work, like 
Trevor Landell’s delicate pastel 
coloured wood-cuts. 

This was the second exhibi- 
tion Nancy Willis has organised. 
The first was held in West Nor- 
wood two years ago in response 
to the International Year of Dis- 


“The horse that did belong to 
someone, is free now” by Eva 
Skeels. 


abled People. 

Both required a great deal of 
thought and effort. 

Nancy travelled to day centres 
and residential homes through- 
out London to draw on unrecog- 
nised talent, as well as contact- 
ing the more established dis- 
abled artists she knew. 

The library was chosen be- 
cause it is accessible. And the ex- 
hibition was laid out with diffe- 
rent disabilities in mind — paint- 
ings were hung at a reasonable 
height to be seen from a wheel- 
chair, and people with visual dis- 
abilities were encouraged to 
touch the sculptures and col- 
lages, which had braille labels. 

Nancy intended the exhibi- 
tion as a celebration of disabled 
people’s creativity. 

“Td like to think that the artists 
here are proud of exhibiting 
with one another,” she said. “It’s 
important that we’re not being 
pushed together by other peo- 
ple. Women artists now chose to 
exhibit together, and this is a 
similar sort of thing.” 

Disability was rarely the sub- 
ject of the works on show, but in 
many there was a preoccupation 
with bodily form and function. 

And Nancy’s own contribu- 
tion was four splendid express- 
ionistic — self-portraits where 
broad arcs of heavy line and col- 
our define the body’s posture 
and the inner feeling. 

She is aware that people’s pre- 


“The woman screamed fire” by Cherry Lawrence. 


Simon Crompton 


conceptions about disability 
might lead them to make qual- 
ified critical judgements in an 
exhibition like this. 

“But if we want to enjoy an ex 
hibition together, it’s a shame 
not to do it because of the stu- 
pidity of other people. We 
should be proud enough now to 
say ‘Here it is. Like it or lump it.’ ” 

Simon Crompton 


‘ i 
Exhibition organiser, Nancy 
Willis. The picture on the top 
right is one of her own self- 
portraits, drawn in pastel on 
Ingres paper. Below is Edward 
Knott's “A Desert”. 


Christopher — A Silent 
Life 

by Margaret Brock 

(Bedford Square Press, £3.95 
paperback) 


Christopher — A Silent Life is ab- 
out bringing up a deaf-blind, 
Rubella-handicapped child. 
What a tribute to family love 
and endurance this book is as it 


charts the voyage through 
Christopher’s infancy, school- 
days and adult life. 

The author tells of long 


periods of sleepless nights, years 
of the same groats baby food, the 
slow progress towards each goal 
and the mastery of each skill 
needed for independence. 

The unpredictability of Christ- 
opher’s behaviour and his lethar- 
zy successfully barred him from 


many hard-won concessions to 
schools and working centres 
which were not then equipped 
for the sensorily handicapped. 
He was too deaf for a blind 
school, and too blind for a deaf 
school. 


There were years of physical — 


and emotional expenditure, of 
great joys and greater dis- 
appointments, of battles with au- 
thorities — and ultimately of 
progress in the provision of 
education for the deaf-blind. 

Then the family decided that 
this much loved but only partial- 
ly competent young man should 
live away from home. 

For me the most poignant part 
of the book was when they found 
that after all their efforts the only 
place with suitable facilities was 
a subnormality hospital. Only 
young people with less fortunate 
home backgrounds could get 
into smaller residential units. 

Once he was in the subnor- 


mality hospital and was consi- 
dered “deprived”, then Christ- 
opher qualified for a place in a 
small unit run by the R.N.LB.! 
Many parents will identify 
with this sensitive book: 
Perhaps they will be encour- 
aged to plot their courses 
through similarly uncharted wa- 
ters in the knowledge that the 
hard-won battles of the Brock 
family have resulted in far better 
facilities for deaf-blind children. 
Celia Laundon 
Ingfield Manor 


Access To The World: A 
Travel Guide for the 
Handicapped — 

by Louise Weiss 

(Facts on File, new edition, 
1983, £9.95 from leading 
bookstores) 


This book includes chapters on 
air travel; buses, trains and ships, 


cars and recreation vehicles, 
hotels and motels, tour oper- 
ators and travel agents, looking 
after one’s health while travell- 
ing, and general travel tips. 

Although the style of writing 
is not exciting, it is sensible and 
down to earth. 

It gives some very practical 
advice too, such as: “Airlines are 
just like everyone else — they 
hate surpises. Do them and your- 
self a favour by not showing up 
at the airport in your wheelchair 
10 minutes before the departure 
of a flight on which you have no 
reservation.” 

It also goes a long way to ex- 
plain the origin of some of the 
seemingly unnecessary red tape. 

The one big drawback to this 
book is that it has really been 
written for an American read- 
ership. It does devote the last 
few paragraphs of each.chapter 
to Britain and other countries, 
but it would only be useful to 


people who realised that what is 
true of the United States is not 
necessarily true of other coun- 
tries, so far as transport is con- 
cerned. 

It could be of very great help 
to anyone planning to visit the 
United States. It could also help 
people who want to know what 
points to check before they set 
out on a travel expedition for 
the-first time. 

Although the book gives little 
coverage of European railways, 
its comments on British Rail are 
accurate. It says that BR is ham- 
pered by the age of its stations 
and rolling stock, but that theré* 
is a lot of good will, and that ev- 
ery effort -will be made, if it is 
asked to help well in advance. 

On the other hand, I found the 
comment about the liner, the 
QE2, being ideally suited to dis- 
abled people, slightly unrealis- 
tic! 

Valerie Lang ~ 


“Music therapy 


“Before my marriage I stu- 
died music, with the piano as 
my principal instrument, and 
l obtained a teaching L.R.A.M. 

Now that my family has 
grown up I would like to take 
up music again and I have 
been attending a preliminary 
evening course in music 
therapy. I have also read 
several books on the topic 
and I have deputised for a 
friend and taken a few classes 
for old people in geriatric 
wards. 

I do feel that I have some- 

thing to offer in this special- 
ised field, particularly with 
children with mental hand- 
icaps, but Iam not quite sure 
what to do next or how to find 
out where music therapists 
may be needed. I shall be 
grateful to have your views 
and some suggestions for 
contacts with individuals and 
organisations in the musical 
therapy world.” 
I am so glad that you have been 
enjoying your evening classes 
and I do hope that you will con- 
tinue studying music therapy. 

People with special gifts and 
skills are certainly needed to 
work with children and adults 
ywith disabilities and, as you have 
probably gathered from your 
reading, involving mentally 
handicapped children in musical 
experiences can be very reward- 
ing, both for the children and for 
the therapist. 

You will, however, need an in- 
exhaustible store of patience 
and common-sense as well as a 
real interest in children with 
special needs. 

I suggest that you write to the 
Music Advisor of the Disabled 
Living Foundation, Miss Daphne 
Kennard, who will be able to 
send you much more detailed in- 
formation, including the titles of 
a series of useful Resource Pap- 
ers, which can be purchased for 
a small charge plus postage. 

One of these leaflets gives spe- 
cific information about working 
in music with disabled people 
and the training available, and 
another lists the people and 
organisations in any area who 
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may be able to help with musical 
contacts. 

A variety of organisations offer 
advice and training, and details 
of a few are given below. 

You could also find out from 
your local Education and Social 
Services Departments what 
openings there might be in spe- 
cial schools and residential and 
day centres for disabled adults 
and what special qualifications 
are required. 

Good luck with 
quiries! -~ 


your en- 


Disabled Living Foundation 
Music Advisor, 346 Kensington 
High Street, London W14 8NS. 
Tel: 602 4999 

Association of Professional 
Music Therapists, Music Ther- 
apy Department, Harperbury 
Hospital, Harperbury Lane, 
Radlett, Herts. Tel: 092 76-4861. 
British Society for Music Ther- 
apy, The Administrator, Guil- 
dhall School of Music, Barbt- 
can, London EC2Y 8DT. Tel: 01- 
368 8879. 

City University Research Fellow 
in Music Therapy, North- 
ampton Square, London ECIV 
OHB. Tel: 01-253 4399 


® 
Seeking a Group? 

“Our son who is nearly 5 is 
both physically and mentally 
handicapped. We would like 
to join a local parents’ orga- 
nisation but we can’t make up 
our minds which would be 
best for us. The members of 
the local Spastics and Mencap 
groups are very much older 
than we are and their hand- 
icapped children are now 
adults. We have heard of Con- 
tact a Family and wonder 
whether there is a branch in 
our area. Could you please 
advise us?” 
It is true that a number of the 
local Spastics and Mencap 
groups have been running for 
many years and as a result the 
interests and priorities of the 
parent members have tended to 
change as disabled sons and 
daughters have grown older. 

Both organisations are, 
however, very keen to recruit 
young parents and I suggest that 
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MAN. OF ELECTRICAL HOISTS, STAIRSEATS AND 
LIFTS. AGENTS FOR THE MEDIC BED. 
POOL LIFTS. ELECTRIC DOOR OPENERS. 


Nigel Tuckett 


you contact the regional offices 
of both societies to find out what 
plans are in hand for involving 
younger parents. A 

Contact a Family is a much 
smaller and also a rather diffe- 
rent type of organisation, which 
includes parents and families of 
children with a wide variety of 
handicaps. If you write to Con- 
tact a Family in London I am sure 
that they will be able to advise 
you about any activities in your 
home area. 


It is possible to become an 


Associate member of The Spas- 
tics Society and as such you 
would receive copies of Disabil- 
ity Now, as well as current in- 
formation about The Society’s 


services and future plans and an _ 


invitation to the Annual General 
Meeting. Details can be obtained 
from the Membership Secretary, 
12 Park Crescent, London W1 
4EQ. 

There is no reason why you 
should not maintain links with 
all three organisations, but I do 
hope that you will find a local 
group where there are parents of 
your own age with whom you 
can talk things over. 


Contact a Family, 16 Strutton 
Ground, London SW1. Tel: O1- 
222 2695 


CLASSIFIED 


For sale 
BUNGALOW at Dyserth nr Rhyl. Super 
views of sea and Snowdonia. 3 bedrooms; 
one en-suite. Adapted for disabled with 
ramps and handrails: Price £40,000. 
Telephone Mr Gunther (after July 10) on 
(0503) 20731. 


BEC 24 OUTDOOR ELECTRIC 
WHEELCHAIR, dual control. Phone Mrs 
Stevenson on 01-586 1328 who will be 
happy to discuss offers. 


BEC 17 SLIMLINE ELECTRIC WHEEL- 
CHAIR. Indoor or outdoor use. Two bat- 
teries and a charger, plus extras. Bargain 
at £300. If necessary could deliver. Con- 
tact Carol Cartwright on Rotherham 
895103 or write to 67 Ringway, Bolton- 
On-Dearne, Rotherham, S Yorks $62 8BA. 


CAMPER VAN: Toyota Hi-Ace van with a 
tail lift. Danbury conversion, with double 
bed, 2-burner grill, sink. Full elevating 
roof. Complete new paint job and new 
under-sealing. Taxed for the year. Recent 
mechanical check and tuning. £5,250. 
Contact R C Griffiths, 54 Selborne Road, 
Sidcup, Kent. 


HONDA ATC 70 MOTOR TRIKA, 
second hand, little used because owner 
graduated to a car. Hand-controlled, 
petrol-driven (12 hours driving per gal- 
lon), 4mph maximum speed, for pave- 
ment use only. No licence required. Bal- 
loon tyres — will climb 5in kerbs or 1 in 4 
hills. Comes with back support, footrests, 
front carrying basket, and safety chain. 
£450..Contact Valerie Lang on 01-278 
5017 (evenings) or write to Flat 4, 13/14 
Wynyatt St, London EC1. 


CARTERS WALKING AID, with 3 
wheels and brakes. Practically new, £60. 
Contact Ms Chapman, Tudor Cottage, 
Mayfield Drive, Pinner, Middx. 


Job wanted 
QUALIFIED NNEB requires work as a 
residential or daily nanny in West Mid- 
lands area. Experience and interest in 
working with the handicapped. Available 
from 1 September. Contact Angela Farley 
on 021-550 8567. 


Penfriend wanted 
PENFRIEND WANTED, male, for ma- 
ture and friendly disabled lady. Her in- 
terests including shopping, going to 
church and swimming. Write to Miss 
Joan Payne, Grangewood Centre, 10-12 


‘High Street, Kelvedon, Essex CO5 9AG. 
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Whats On 


Courses at Castle Priory College 


The Portage Teaching Materials — a practical workshop on the use — 
of the Portage materials in home teaching and other settings. 5-7 — 


September. Tuition £38, residence £36. 


7 
Margaret Morris Movement — a practical programme introducing ~ 
this unique system used for improving the health and motor co- | 
ordination of children with all kinds of learning disorders. 7-9 — 


September. Tuition £28, residence £36. 


Augmentative Communication Methods — a comparative course — 
providing basic information on a range of sign and symbol systems — 


being used to augment speech in schools and centres. 11-14 Septem- 
ber. Tuition £50, residence £54. 


Speech Synthesis — a one day programme for teachers, therapists, 3 
psychologists and others working with microtechnology for those ~ 


with special needs. It will look at the use of speech synthesis in the 
development of the curriculum, both in communication and learning 
aids. 15 September. Inclusive fee £20, including coffee, lunch and tea. 


Recreational Sports/Leisure Pursuits for People with Cerebral 
Palsy and Allied Disabilities — presented in association with 


C.P.LS.R.A., this workshop is open to all interested in leadership train- 
ing towards helping disabled people to use leisure time. There will be — 


opportunities for sampling a variety of activities, and matters such as 
suitability, organisational difficulties, safety and adaptation to equip- 
ment will be discussed. 19-25 September. 


Revised Makathon Vocabulary for Severely Handicapped Chil- - 


dren or Adults — a practical workshop for all categories of staff. 
Includes beginners, intermediate and advanced programmes. 28-30 
September. Tuition £38, residence £36. 


For more information about any of these courses write to Castle — 
Priory College, Thames Street, Wallingford, Oxon OX10 OHE. Tel: — 


0491 37551 


Conferences and leisure - 


Mental Health and the Community is the Richmond Fellowship’s | 


Silver Jubilee International Conference. It will be held at Logan Hall, 
University of London from 16-18 July, and will deal with issues in- 


volving the mentally ill especially in the light of recent government — 
policies. Further details from The Conference Manager, 8 Addison ~ 


Road, Kensington, London W14 8DL. Tel: 01-603 6373 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream is being staged by PATH Productions 
(Practical Arts and Theatre with the Handicapped ) with a cast includ- 
ing physically and mentally disabled performers. PATH believes in 
the integration of disabled and able-bodied people, and emphasises 
how both groups benefit from such collaboration. The play will be - 
performed at the Jeannetta Cochrane Theatre. There will be an 
appeal launch night on 21 July at 7.30pm. The other performances, 
on 20 and 24-28 July, start at 8.00pm. Contact Katie Fischel, 38a 


Duncan Terrace, London N1 8AL, Tel: 01-359 78660. 3 


Thomas Delarue, The Society’s school at Tonbridge, Kent, will 
once again be holding a Sports, Leisure and Recreational Weekend on 
27, 28 and 29 July, with competitions, cabarets, displays and sports. 
Entry to all events during the day will be free, apart from a charge of 
£1.50 for the barbeque and disco on Saturday night. The residential 


cost is £15 but space is limited. For information and booking, contact ~ 


Paul Meijer, The Spastics Society, 69 Wilbury Avenue, Hove, East 
Sussex BN3 6GH. Tel: Brighton 778229 (9.30 — 1pm). 


The Federation to Promote Horticulture for Disabled People is 
holding a seminar on “Horticulture and the Countryside for Disabled 
People”. It takes place at Askham Bryan College of Agriculture and 
Horticulture, York on 6 and 7 September. For further details contact 
Alice Gamlen, Seminar Officer, Centre on Environment for the Handi- 
capped, 126 Albert Street, London NW1 7NF. Tel: 01-482 2237 
Planning and Running a Horticultural Unit in a Psychiatric 
Setting is a Regional Study Day organised by the Horticultural Ther- 
apy Training Centre. It is on 19 September, at Writtle Agricultural 
College, Chelmsford, and is designed for occupational therapists, and 
other staff working in psychiatric units, day centres or long-stay 
homes for mentally ill people. Contact the Horticultural Therapy 
Centre, Warwickshire College of Agriculture, Moreton Morrell, 
Warwick CV35 9BL. Tel: 0926 651288 


Transport and Mobility, the second of The Spastics Society’s Dis- 
tech conferences, will be held on 24-25 September at Owen’s Park, 
Manchester. The theme will be how technological development aids 
transport for disabled people. Further details from Nigel Smith at The 
Spastics Society, 12 Park Crescent. 


The Institute of Conductive Education of the Motor Disabled is 
holding an international seminar in Budapest, Hungary, on 12, 13 and 
15 October, as part of the International Congress on Paediatric 
Neuro-rehabilitation. Each session will be followed by discussion and 
there will also be papers from pioneers in the field of conductive 
education in other countries. The registration fee is 50 dollars. Ap- 
plications to Motesz Congress Bureau, Budapest POB 32, H-1361. Or, 
if you are interested in going in a party at a group rate, write to Mrs 
Anita Loring, International Cerebral Palsy Society, 5 Netherhall Gar- 
dens, London NW3 5RN 


The Second International Symposium On Design for Disabled 
Persons takes place from 18-23 November in Tel Aviv, Israel. It aims 
to bring together disabled persons, rehabilitation workers and profes- 
sional designers for an interchange of ideas. A special session on 
“Technical aids and information centres” will be held. Further details 


from Kenes, Organisers of Congresses and Special Events, PO Box 


50006, Tel Aviv 61500, Israel. 


The First International Symposium on Medico-Legal Aspects © 
of Mental Retardation will be held from 11-16 November in Tel | 
Aviv, Israel. Discussion topics include “Mental retardation and — 


society”, “Treating the retarded”, “Educational provisions” and “Insti- 
tutionalisation”. Contact VIP International Conference Services Ltd., 
42 North Audley Street, London W1A 4PY. Tel: 01-499 4221 
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‘Director of Education 


Freddy Green has been 
- appointed the new Director. of 


Education at The Society. He 


_ takes over on 10 September. 


He comes to The Society with 


_ awealth of experience in special 
_ education behind him. 


e He was headmaster of a school 

_ for the physically handicapped 
fin Croydon, and then became 
_ head of a school in Coventry 
_ with a large proportion of cp 
_ children. 


124. Sa 
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He was the first special educa- 

_ tion advisor in Hampshire, and in 

1970 joined the DES where he 

became staff inspector with 

national responsibility for spe- 
cial education. 


Niget Tuckett 


Tony Noyes came to The Society 


__ as Technical Controller in March. 


The purpose: of this new post 
is to advise the management on 


- technical aspects of construc- 


tion, improvements and main- 

tenance of buildings, and to or- 

ganise the technical services. 
Tony Noyes has 28 years ex- 


_ perience in construction. He 
_ was extensively employed in the 


| 
: 


Middle East, and was General 
Manager of an engineering divi- 
sion on Tyneside. 


towns during August and 


_ September. Carmarthen 13-18 


and 21-24 August; Lampeter 28 
August — 1 September; Llandov- 


- ery 3-8 September; Brecon 10- 


15 September; Swansea 17-22 


and 25-28 September. For con- 


firmation of dates and more in- 
formation contact the VAC 
Office, 16 Fitzroy Square, Lon- 
don W1P 5HQ. 


The Royal College of Nursing 
launched its new Society for 
Mental Handicap Nursing in 
May. The society will ensure 


- support for a large section of 


professional nurses at a time of 
changing emphasis in mental 
handicap nursing. It will draw 


_ upon the College’s experience 


a 


in labour relations and profes- 
sional fields. Further details from 
Alan Parrish, Royal College of 
Nursing of the United Kingdom, 
Cavendish Square, London W1M 
OAB. 


Coventry Disability Rights 
Service has produced an Action 
Pack on Attendance Allowance 
for Mentally Handicapped Peo- 
ple. It is based on a successful 
project on the take-up of Attend- 
ance Allowance among people 
attending an adult training cen- 
tre and three sheltered work- 
shops in Coventry. The Action 
Pack, priced £1.75, is available 
from Coventry Disability Rights 


- Service, 175 Corporation Street, 


Coventry. 


The Department of Health has 
issued a circular on the provi- 
sions of the Marriage Act 1983 
which enables some severely 
disabled people to be married at 


Rebecca, 7, is mentally handi 

capped. Her residential social 
worker, Beatrice, says, 

“Please don’t call her Becky. 
Because Rebecca is so small and 
pretty she gets babied all the 
time. 

Her language might be sort of 2 
year-old, but her social skills 
are just as good as other 6 or 7 
year-olds. 

I don’t know whether she'll ever 
read, for instance, but I think 
there’s a lot more. there than 
people think.” 


Children who are handicapped 
or have reached their teens are 
notoriously hard to place with 
adoptive families. When agen- 
cies fail, local authorities tend to 
give up hope and leave the chil- 
dren in institutional care. 

Parents for Children is a char- 
ity which has set out to change 
this attitude by proving that 
families can be found for these 
groups of children. 

Since 1976 it has placed 83 
children with 63 families. 

“We have seen a big change in 
the attitudes of local author- 
ities,’ says Phillida Sawbridge, 
the director. “They've seen it 
working, and been convinced by 
the sort of arguments we’ve 
used.” 

Perhaps Parents for Children 


7 ANNOUNCEMENTS 


| The Society’s Visiting Aids 
_ Centre will be at the following 


home. The Act says that when a 
person is housebound, he or she 
may be married at home if a 
medical practitioner confirms 
that the person ought not be 
moved because of illness or dis- 
ability, and that such a move is 
likely to be inadvisable for 
another 3 months. DHSS Health 
Circular 84/12. 


Brunel University is starting a 
new course in organisation for 
voluntary agency staff. The 
voluntary sector “option” will be 
part of the long-established MA 
in Public and Social Administra- 
tion, and will be run by the 
Brunel Programme of Research 
and Training into Voluntary Ac- 
tion. It can be pursued full-time 
over one year, or on a part-time 
basis over two-and-a-half years. 
Details and application forms 
from Yvonne South, Department 
of Government, Brunel Universi- 
ty, Uxbridge, Middx. UB8 3PH. 


A Friendship Day is being held 
at Leytonstone House on 14 July 
which aims to involve people 
from the community with the 
mentally handicapped residents. 
The organisers would like visi- 
tors to befriend a resident and 
help him or her participate in the 
many activities planned. Please 
contact Jill O’Connor, Voluntary 
Service Organiser, Leytonstone 
House, Leytonstone High Road, 
London E11. Tel: 01-989 7701 


DIAL (Disablement Information 
and Advice Lines) is looking for 
people with experience of dis- 
ability to act as volunteers for 
their local groups. DIAL is a con- 
fidential service providing help 
by phone, letter or personal visit 
on subjects such as benefits, 


Matthew, nearly 6, is blind and has cerebral palsy. He cannot sit 


up unaided. Janet, his residential social worker, says, 
“Matthew tries to speak — and he can say a few words. He under- 


stands everything I say to him. 


Whenever we go out in a crowd it’s always Matthew that everyone’s 
attracted to. Because of his gorgeous smile, his red-gold curls... and 


because he’s just loveable.” 


succeeds because it has a differ- 
ent, more flexible approach to 
adoption. 

Since the children are not 
ordinary children, it does not 
necessarily expect to find pa- 
rents who fit the usual agency 
criteria. Children have been suc- 
cessfully placed with one parent 
families, older couples, divorced 
people and families who already 
have many children. 

When the charity publicises 
the children, it emphasises the 
personality, interests and poten- 
tial of the child, not just the 
handicap, and includes com- 
ments from a residential social 
worker who knows the child 
well. 

Last month Parents for Chil- 
dren turned the normal meeting 


accommodation, education, em- 
ployment and personal rela- 
tionships. Each of the local 
groups is organised indepen- 
dently and has developed its 
own services. Contact Chris 
Brown, DIAL UK, DIAL House, 
117 High Street, Clay Cross, Der- 
byshire. Tel: (0246) 864498 


NAGM (The National Associa- 
tion of Governors and Mana- 
gers) has published a paper cal- 
led Governors and _ Special 
Education Needs, explaining the 
role governors can play in ensur- 
ing that children with special 
needs are properly identified 
and provided for within a school. 
The paper (price 20p) can be 
obtained from Mrs Barbara Bulli- 
vant, 81 Rustings Road, Sheffield 
S11 7AB. 


New Access Guides for Cardiff, 
Spelthorne, Kendal, Edinburgh 
and Lothian have recently been 
published. The new edition of 
Edinburgh and Lothian for Dis- 
abled People produced by the 
Lothian Liaison Committee for 
the Disabled, is priced £1.25. 
Let’s Go, an access guide to Car- 
diff City Centre was produced by 
Cardiff Students Community Ac- 
tion and costs 25p. Spelthorne 
Integration Group have pub- 
lished an Access Guide and 
Directory to their area in north- 
west Surrey including Staines, 
Sunbury, Ashford and Stanwell 
which is also priced 25p. All 
available from RADAR, 25 Mor- 
timer Street, London W1N 8AB. 
Kendal: A Brief Guide for Dis- 
abled Visitors is published by 
the Town Council's Committee 
for Disabled People, and sug- 
gests which establishments are 
most suitable for people with 
mobility difficulties. It can be 
obtained from the Information 
Bureau, The Town Hall, Kendal, 
Cumbria. 


procedure upside down and 
held its first Playgroup Activity 
Day. 14 prospective parents and 
the social workers spent the best 
part of a day playing with 5 chil- 
dren, eating with them and look- 
ing after them. 

Those families who are in- 
terested in one of the children 
will now work as a group to pre- 
pare themselves for becoming 
parents. 

“There are many advantages 
to preparing parents and chil- 
dren in groups,” says Hedi Ar- 
gent, one of the charity’s social 


_ workers. “They learn from each 


other; they can cover new 
ground and everyone gains 
confidence from the shared 
experience.” 

Parents for Children has a full- 


The National Advisory Unit 
for Community Transport has 
compiled a list of “Dial-a-Rides” 
in Great Britain (as on October 
1983). The service provides 
door-to-door minibus transport 
for disabled people. Write to the 
Unit at Keymer Street, Beswick, 
Manchester 11 3FY. 


Accessible Cinemas in Paris. 
A list of 105 cinemas has been 
produced giving details of toilets 
and seating arrangements. Avail- 
able for 20 francs from Comité 
National Francais de Liaison 
pour la Réadaptation des Hand- 
icapés, 38 Boulevard Raspail, 
75007 Paris. 


& i ws 
Tabitha, 10, is mentally 
handicapped. Her residential. 
social worker, Aidan, says, 

“She has a marvellous ability to 
see the joke and to join in. 
Everything you do with Tabitha 
is fun — if you can just settle 
down and focus all your atten- 
tion on her. 

She hasn’t really ever had®u 
chance to prove she can be diffe- 
rent — she’s always had to fight 
so hard for attention. 

Tabitha’s problem is that she’s 
set up protections for herself to 
cope with life.” 


time director and three social 
workers. It manages on an 
annual grant of £46,000 from 
the DHSS plus fees it gets from 
local authorities for placing chil- 
dren (currently approaching 
£5,000 per child). The balance 
comes from trust funds and 
donations. 

It takes referrals from London 
and the surrounding borougbs 
and welcomes enquiries from 
families who live up to 100 miles 
from London. 


Parents for Children, 222 Cam- 
den High Street, London NW1, 
tel: 01-485 7526/7548. Find Me 
A Family — The Story of an Adop- 
tion Agency by Hedi Argent. 
Souvenir Press, £8.95 (hard- 
back), £5.95 (paperback). 


English Heritage (Historic 
Buildings and Monuments Com- 
mission for England ) has opened 
a new wheelchair route around 
the grounds at Belsay in North- 
umberland. Although steps still 
make it difficult to get inside the 
castle and manor house, disabled 
visitors can now travel right 
round the improved gardens. 
There is also a toilet for disabled 
people. English Heritage would 
like to know what people think 
of the new facilities. For details 
contact Sheila Pankhurst, Histor- 
ic Buildings and Monuments 
Commission for England, c/o 2 
Marsham Street, London SW1P 
3EB. Tel: 01-634 1010 


The best low cost - TRULY PORTABLE 


KERB CLIMBING 
WHEELCHAIR "| > 


TODAY 
The BEL 40 HORIZON Powered Wheelchair 


e Folds away in 30 seconds and fits nicely into the boot of the 
average family car. @ No licence required can travel on most 
surfaces incl. lawned areas. @ Failsafe Brake system 

¥ — @ Fully proportional speed control 
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Finance available, writen J contend ph ah lias 
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Please fill in coupon & i 
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Annual benefits uprating 


The annual uprating of benefits 
was announced last month. 

The increases, effective from 
late November, are based on the 
movement in the general level of 
prices (the Retail Price Index) 
over the previous 12 months to 
3,1 May. 

Since the Government is 
pledged to maintain the value of 
pensions, these will rise by 5.1 
per cent. 

“Unpledged” benefits includ- 
ing Unemployment Benefit will 
also be increased. Child Benefit 
will go up by 35p a week, One 
Parent Benefit by 20p a week 
and Supplementary Benefit by 
4.7 per cent. 

Heating additions will be in- 
creased by 3.2 per cent in line 
with the rise in fuel prices over 


the year. 
Several technical changes 
were announced.  Supple- 


mentary pensioners over the age 
of 65 will now be eligible for a 
basic rate heating addition of 
£2.10 per week. (Previously this 
only applied to people over 70. ) 

A higher rate of heating addi- 
tion, £5.20 per week, will be 
paid automatically to househol- 
der claimants or their depen- 
dents over the age of 85. 


Additional requirement 
payments 

Since 1966 long term Sup- 
plementary Benefit claimants 
who receive payments for addi- 
fional requirements have had 
50p deducted from the total 
amount. There have been, 
however, certain exemptions 
from “the available scale mar- 
gin’, as it is called. 

a) where the additional require- 
ment was for heating, blindness 
or age 

b) where it was for a child and 


gave help with special diet, wear 
and tear on clothing, attendants, 
baths, or their hospital fares 
c)where the claimant was a 
boarder. 

The Government is now in- 
creasing the available scale mar- 
gin by 5Op to make a total deduc- 
tion of £1. 

This £1 reduction will now 
also apply to heating additions. 

However, the exemptions 


which apply to children’s addi- | 


tional requirements are to re- 
main and will, in fact, be ex- 
tended. Heating additions paid 
in respect of children’s needs 
will be brought within the ex- 
emption; so will additional allo- 
wances covering children’s laun- 
dry needs and boarding out fees. 


Other upratings 
Public Service Pensions will be 
increased by 5.1 per cent. 

Mobility Allowance will rise 
from £19 to £20 per week. 

War Pensions Mobility Sup- 
plement will be increased to 
£22.25 per week and the 100 
per cent Disability Pension will 
go up to £58.40 a week. 

The Family Income Supple- 
ment Prescribed Amounts will 
be raised to £90 for a family with 
one child (originally £85.50 per 
week) and a maximum payment 
for a family with one child in- 
creased by £1 per week to £23. 


Unemployment Benefit 
It was also announced that Un- 
employment Benefit which was 
previously paid one week in adv- 
ance and one week in arrears, 
will now be paid 2 weeks in 
arrears. This means that people 
who sign on as unemployed for 
the first time will have to wait a 
fortnight before they receive 
their first Unemployment Be- 
nefit Giro. 


RCN launches continence course 


A new course which will teach 
district nurses to cope more 
effectively with incontinence 
was launched last month by the 
Royal College of Nursing. 

The promotion of continence 
and better management of in- 
continence in the community 
has been designed by the RCN’s 
Education Centre in Birming- 
ham specially for district nurses 
who have to give advice and 
manage incontinence in the pa- 
tient’s home. 

Incontinence has been a hid- 
den problem. In 1982 it was esti- 
mated that 3 million people ofall 
ages suffered urinary inconti- 
nence and that only 10 per cent 
were receiving specialist help. 

Recent research shows that a 
quarter of the people over 70 are 
likely to be incontinent and only 

wed per cent of them are visited 
by a district nurse every day. 
This means that 67 per cent rely 
on the care of family, friends and 
neighbours. 

“When the extent of the prob- 
lem first came to light, many pro- 
fessionals expressed surprise 
tinged with disbelief,” said Ruth 
Manley, Nurse Advisor to Elderly 
Care Projects at the RCN. 

“One group of staff who were 
not so sceptical, I suspect, were 
the district nurses who had been 
coping with an increasing prob- 
lem without adequate extra 
training, resources or support 
services, as well as with the Gov- 
ernment emphasis on maintain- 
fig the old, the handicapped and 
the disabled in their own homes 
supported by community staff.” 

The RCN course aims to give 
this training and to help fill a void 
in the education of all nurses 
which was identified by an RCN 
working party last year. 

In a total of 25 hours, this com- 

“prehensive course will take the 


student from basic anatomy 
through to a final care plan for 
the patient. 

“Emphasis will be on preven- 
tion and care,” said Marion Reed, 
the Education Officer. 

Students will be expected to 
develop strategies to improve 
the service in their own areas. 

The idea is that the course 
should. be taught by a district 
nurse tutor with specialist sup- 
port. It can be run by local health 
districts, either organised by the 
district nurse tutors or by post- 
basic education tutors with 
advice from community staff. 

The cost of the course will be 
decided by the organiser. But 
much of the expense is being 
borne by Vernon Carus, manu- 
facturer of surgical dressings in- 
cluding incontinence aids, who 
sponsored the course and is pro- 
viding a free teaching manual 
and back-up material amounting 
to £50 per course. 40 courses 
are provided for. 

“It all started with piteous let- 
ters which we forwarded to dis- 
trict nurses, but they often did 
not know what to do,” said Bryn 
Holland, the Marketing Manager. 

He believes that this sort of 
company sponsorship is in the 
interests of everyone. 


News from New York! 
So far, the British cp 
team has won 25 more 
medals than any other 
team at the  Inter- 


national Games for the 


Disabled. They have 
33. golds, 44 silvers 
and 39 bronzes. Brenda 
Woodcock and Robin 
Surgeoner each have 
3 golds and a world 
record. 
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DHSS turned | 


David Wetzel, GLC Transport Chairman, and Kim White from 


sae 


Ealing, a competitor in the Disabled Olympics this year. 


Cut the cost of cab travel 


Disabled people are now able to 
travel in London taxis for a 
reduced fare. 

On 4 June the Greater London 
Council introduced its taxicard 
scheme. i 

For any journey costing up to 
£6 on the meter in the Greater 
London area, holders of a taxi 
credit card pay just £1 plus 15p 
for any additional passenger. The 
GLC makes up the balance. 


Seven radio-controlled cab 
firms in London are taking part in 
the scheme. 

- Applicants for cards must be 
receiving mobility allowance or 
have a letter from their doctor 
stating that the nature of their 
disability makes bus or tube 
travel difficult. 

Details of the scheme and 
application forms are available 
from post offices. 


Surprise, surprise... 


“Disabled people allow discri- 
mination to occur far too fre- 
quently, and therefore it be- 
comes normal and acceptable,” 
wrote Chris Davies in a letter to 
the Croydon Advertiser which 
was published on 8 June. 

He was complaining about an 
incident at “The Surprise” at Up- 
per Shirley in Croydon. 

As he entered the pub in his 
wheelchair with two care atten- 
dants, he was approached by the 
landlord, Frank Green, who said 
he would prefer to be notified in 
advance by telephone if Chris 
Davies intended to come. The 
landlord added that he would 
adopt the same approach in the 
case of a pram. 

Chris Davies interpreted these 
remarks as showing discrimina- 
tion to a disabled person. “How 
many other people are required 
to give advance notice of attend- 
ing a ‘public’ house?” he asked. 
“Come to that, when was the last 
time you saw a pram in a pub?” 

Frank Green argues that he has 
had wheelchairs in his pub on 
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many occasions and that resi- 
dents come from The Spastics 
Society’s nearby centre, 
Coombe Farm. “But Sunday lun- 
chtime is very busy,” he says. 
“We can’t accommodate wheel- 
chairs then.” 

His disapproval is aimed at the 
care attendants who had tried to 
open doors with security locks 
on them in their attempts to en- 
ter the pub and once inside had 
disturbed customers by moving 
tables. 

“They might at least have had 
the courtesy to ask the land- 
lord,” he said. “Surely they could 
have gauged the situation for 
themselves. If there’s no room, 
there’s no room.” 


He “wouldn’t stoop” to 
answer the letter in the news- 
paper. 


And he still has a Spastics Soci- 
ety collecting box in the pub. 


HOME COMFORTS 


Suppliers of 


down claims 
illegally 


Between 23 November, 1981 — 
and 26 April, 1984 thousands of — 
claimants were refused a Sup-— 
plementary Benefit Furniture — 


Grant — illegally. 


This came to light recently 


when a social security commis- 


sioner ruled that Mrs Lynda 


Chalker, a former Junior Minis- 


ter of the DHSS, told ministers — 
that she was consolidating social — 


security regulations in Novem- 
ber 1981 when, in fact, she was 


changing them. She was exceed- _ 
ing her powers, which made the ~ 


resulting regulations invalid. 
People affected were those ab- 
out to move house or recently 
moved, who were entitled to a 
grant because they had been on 
benefit for 6 months and had no 
immediate prospect of employ- 
ment. They were told that they 
were not entitled if there was 
suitable alternative furnished 


accommodation available in the — 


area. 


The Government has now — 
amended the regulations. From — 


27 April they have been legal. 


Those whose claims were re- © 
jected during the preceeding 3 — 


years are still entitled to a grant, 
whether they need the furniture 
or not, even if they are no longer 
on Supplementary Benefit. They 


can also claim for beds, tables, — 
kettles and so on, as well as cook- — 


ers or heaters. 


The DHSS has agreed to this. 
Yet Dr Rhodes Boyson, Minister — 
of State for Social Security has — 


said that he does not intend to do 
anything about it, which means 


he will not be identifying the 


claimants who lost out. 


This should not stop claimants — 
and ex-claimants from pressing | 


their claims against the DHSS. 
Although it is a highly com- 
plex procedure, a clear guide on 
how to claim has been pro- 
duced. Claimants who think they 


were treated illegally should get | 
hold of a copy and press their — 
claims immediately, before any — 


new regulations close the gap. 


Does the DHSS owe you some 


furniture? A Guide to Action is 


available from 92 Grove Park 
Road, London, SE5 8LE. Price 
£1; 10 for £5; 25 for £10. (Che- 
ques payable to NS.A.F.A.) 


electric reclining 
chairs, walking 
aids, bathroom 
aids, hospital 
beds, nursing 
requisites, 
stair lifts, 
Spenco 
silicone 
padding, Talley . 
cushions. 


Wards Mobility Services Ltd 
WARE WORKS, BELLS YEW GREEN 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS — TEL (0892-75) 686 
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